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Rose Terry Cooke’s poem has special fitness to the 
leason for May 21, which tells of the blind man at 
Bethsaida, to whom Jesus gave sight. 


Our readers will have a fresh interest in the old- 
time question, whether there was one Bethsaida or 
two in Palestine, now that it has been brought into 
prominence anew by the course of the International 
lessons. The question is treated at some length in 
the department of Notes on Open Letters. 

Many a reader will have early memories of doubts 
and questionings, in the count of John Rogers’s chil- 
dren, recalled to mind by Dr. Trumbull’s second 
paper on The New England Primer and its Prede- 
cessors. And now the question is settled whether 
we learned our lessons from the rhymes of “ the pure 
orthodox” edition, or from an “ improved” version. 

There is no commoner folly, nor is there a greater 
one, than in supposing that genius and luck carry 
some men through life, while others work faithfully 
and fail. The lucky man is the man who works 
harder and longer than thé unlucky one. The man 
of genius: is the man who knows enough never to 
expect a dollar’s worth of anything with6ut the cost 
of a hundred cents in one form or another. It was 
Montesquieu who said: “ The success of the greater 
part of things depends upon knowing how long it 
takes to succeed.” And long before him Solomon 
declared: “He that diligently seeketh good procureth 
favor ;” and “He that tilleth his land shall have 
plenty of bread.” That is the secret of luck in life. 








Whatever else a genuine American boasts of, in 
his family history, he is careful not to dwell on the 
fact that his ancestors were prominent in the hanging 
of witches or in the flogging of Quakers in the early 
colonial days. There will be as little inclination in 





coming generations to tell of one’s descent from an advo- 
cate of the anti-Chinese movement—whether that 
ancestral advocate was in the national Congress, in an 
editorial chair, or in a pulpit. The spirit which dis- 
played itself against supposed witches and Quakers 
was certainly every way as commendable as that 
which now shows itself in race hostility on the plea 
of personal interest ; and so posterity will adjudge. 
“Ye...say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we should not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye witness 
to yourselves, that ye are the sons of them that slew 


the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your 
fathers.” 


Speaking of small offenses, a writer of the six- 
teenth century says, “It is often much less the par- 
ticular instance which is obnoxious to us than the 
proof it carries with it of the general tenor and dis- 
position of the mind from whence it sprang.” And 
true as this is in other lines, it is peculiarly true in 
the matter of one’s readiness to take offense. There 
is perhaps nothing that more clearly shows the true 
measure of a person’s character than his sensitive- 
ness to supposed slights. By this he betrays the 
qualities of his mind and heart, and his measure of 
absorption in himself. That is, the more he is self- 
absorbed, the more he is filled with ideas of his own 
importance, wisdom, and worth, the more his vision 
is narrowed by the contracted horizon of self, the 
more apt will he be to take offense, to interpret that 
which is said and done by those about him as having 
a direct reference to himself, especially if it be of an 
evil or an unpleasant nature. And, on the other 
hand, the more comprehensive is a man’s mind; the 
more he is occupied with the subjects that expand 
and increase as the gaze sweeps the grand circle of 
life—within which his own person is but asa point in 
space—the less is the possibility of his being easily 
affronted. Self presents too small a surface to be hit 
by every random dart. It is too unimportant a sub- 
ject to demand serious attention, even when it hap- 
pens to be hit. There are too many more important 
things to be thought of and attended to by others, to 
admit of our being often their centre of interest or 
object of comment. Itis not only charity, therefore, 
but wisdom also, to think no evil, and to be not easily 
provoked. 


Another representative American—who was more 
than an American—has been taken away, in the 
death of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Neither Mr- 
Longfellow nor Mr. Emerson would be pointed to 
as a representative Christian writer; but both of these 
writers were of incalculable service to Christian men 
of every creed by the stimulus and the suggestions 
of their genius. As Longfellow has been called the 
poet of the home affections, Emerson might be called 
the philosopher of every-day life. He was a Ben- 
jamin Franklin a thousand-folded, and with the 
gain of a century’s improvements and revisions. 
He was an indirect paraphraser and homiletical com- 
mentator on the Book of Proverbs, with a larger 
understanding of the practical truths of that book 
than commonly falls to the uninspired. So much 
has been said of the misty transcendentalism of his 
philosophy, that the sturdy common sense of Emer- 
son’s vigorous Saxon utterances has not had due 


prominence in the popular mind—even while that 
mind was constantly feeling the influence of his 
writings. His essays are sacks of thought-seed. 
What he said, sets others at saying—and doing. 
Take, for example, such sentences as these: “The 
highest platform of eloquence is the moral senti- 
ment.” “The orator is thereby an orator, that he 
keeps his feet ever on a fact.” “If you would lift 
me, you must be on higher ground.” “Courage 
consists in equality to the problem before us.” 
“Sacred courage is connected with the heart. The 
head is a half—a fraction—until it is inspired by 
the moral sentiment.” “Great men are they who 
see that spiritual is stronger than any material force.”’ 
“There is no chance in results.” “Belief in com- 
pensation, or, that nothing is got for nothing, char- 
acterizes all valuable minds.” “In the progress of 
each man’s character, he will have learned the lesson 
of life who is skillful in the ethics of friendship.” 
“The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent 
it.” “ Beauty without grace is the hook without the 
-bait” “All high beauty has a moral element in it.” 
“We prize books, and they prize them most who are 
themselves most wise.” “Every true man is a cause, 
a country, and an age.” “To be great is to be mis- 
understood.” “Go with mean people, and you think 
life is mean.”’ It is not for us to pass on the personal 
religious views of such a man as Mr. Emerson, inas- 
much as he is in no sense recognized as a distinctively 
religious teacher ; but it is pleasant to note the signs 
of his growing reverence, during his later years of 
life, and to recall such an indication of his hope 
for our country through his trust in God’s over- 
ruling providence, as was given in his Fortune of . 
the Republic: “Our helm is given up to a better 
guidance than our own ; the course of events is quite 
too sttong for any helmsman, and our little wherry is 
taken in tow by the ship of the great Admiral which 
knows the way, and has the force to draw men and 
states and planets to their good. Such and so potent 
is this high method by which the Divine Providence 
sends the chiefest benefits under the mask of calami- 
ties, that I do not think we shall by any perverse 
ingenuity prevent the blessing.” 





THE PERILS OF TRANSITION. 


We live in an age of transition. Our lot is not 
peculiar in this. Every generation has lived in an 
epoch of change; each new generation will see old 
forms pass away and new systems take their place. 

Every transition—every passing from the old to 
the new—is fraught with perils of its own. It has 
been truly said that the emigrant, in his first settle- 
ment ina strange country, is in danger of falling 
backwards toward barbarism. The familiar cus- 
toms which before fenced him round have been left 
behind with his old home. The directing and edu- 
cating force of the old has passed away; that of the 
new is not yet felt or acknowledged. Lacking sym- 
pathy with the social and religious forms of his new 
surroundings, and failing to find in them the binding 
force of the old and familiar, he tends to laxity—if 
not at the very core of his intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual life, at least in the outward expression of 
these. The Sunday-school missionary, in his work 
in the Far West, meets with sad enough instances 





of the changed lives that result from changed sur- 
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roundings, when the perils of transition are not 
bravely grappled with and overcome. 

Similar perils beset every transition in the inner 
life of the individual. There is a time of danger 
when the dreams of childhood are being broken up, 
and when the fitful enthusiasms of youth have not 
yet awakened to supply a ruling impulse to the 
mind. There is a time of perilous transition when 
these enthusiasms are dying out, and the calm pur- 
pose and steady work of manhood have not yet been 
taken up. And there is danger in passing from the 
free activity of maturity to the troubled quiet of old 
age. In all these times of transition, there is a risk 
that the soul, deprived of its wonted stimulus and 
guiding, will give itself up to listlessness and doubt 
of itself. At times like these the struggle between 
the good and the evil in a man rages with deeper 
intensity, because of the breaking up of old habits 
of thought and feeling—well is it if the old alle- 
giance to that which is beneath and above them all 
break not up with them—before the changed con- 
ditions of his inner life. 

What is thus evident in the life of the individual 
is written in latger characters in the life of nations 
and corporations. An interregnum is proverbially 
apt to be a time of anarchy. Let the worst govern- 
ment fall and be succeeded by the best government, 
the transition from the dominance of the one author- 
ity to that of the other, however speedily and skill- 
fully it may be effected, will not be accomplished 
without anxiety and peril. So is it also in the do- 
main of religion. The transition from Roman to 
Protestant catholicism was marked, ini every country 
in which it has been effected, by real evils as well as by 
real perils. Witness sufficient is found in the ship- 
wrecked faith ef individuals who had cast away the 
old orthodoxy and lacked sympathy with the new, as 
well as in the vagaries of the whimsical sects which 
sprang up and hampered for a time the progress of 
the Reformation. It is true also in the sphere of 
education. When an old system of instruction gives 
place to a new system, the danger is that those who 
have been trained during the passing away of the 
old and the tentative forming of the new, will not 
be educated at all. 

There is no use in attempting to shirk facing the 
perils of transition. By God’s wise purpose we are 
thrown into the midst of ever-varying changes. The 


‘inner history of every man is measured by noiseless 


revolutions. Outside, in the world of letters, of 
science, and of religion, old forms of human thought 
and human statement are ceasing to be, before the 
ceaseless advance of the human mind. In the polit- 
ical world the powers of to-day are already shivering 
before the breath of the powers of to-morrow, We 
cannot hold ourselves aloof from these things if we 
would. Our surroundings change; our ideals fail 
us; we ourselves pass into other spheres— 
“ And the days darken round ns, and the years, 
Amidst new men, strange faces, other minds.” 
The wise part is to cease repining because we cannot 
be at rest nor always have what we once rested on, 
and, calmly facing the recognized dangers of our 
ceaseless transitions, to overcome these by constant 
watchfulness and the ready tact that lets go the 
transient, only to clutch the more firmly at the 
things which do not fail. Watch; Work; Pray; 
Believe ;—these four watchwords of the Christian 
soldier teach the secret of strength amidst the perils 
of the transitions that mark our onward progress. 
For, after all, it is the pilgrimage idea which lies 
at the root of transition. The word “ transition ” 
means simply “a going over ”—a passing across the 
line which now divides us from the next stage of our 
onward journey. As we go forward we may hope to 
find at each new stage a new and peculiar blessing. 
It is there for us, if we will adapt ourselves to our 
new surroundings. We not unnaturally shrink from 
leaving the resting-places in which we know that 
God has blessed us; but God always has brighter 
things in store for hia children than any they have 
yet had; and the pain of severance and the perils of 





transition will count as nothing in the fuller joy 
which awaits us just ahead. “The path of the just 
is as the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” If we find that the ideals to- 
ward which we were wont to strive have disappeared 
from our vision, it is either because we have left 
them behind us, or because we have come near 
enough to see that they are not what we deemed 
them ; in both cases they are milestones which mark 
the path we have traversed. The ideals which lie 
before us now may be truer and brighter and nearer 
to the divine reality. 

We are on a pilgrimage to our Father’s house; 
stage by stage he has followed us with his blessing ; 
need we grumble that the journey between stages is 
sometimes hard and perilous, and that the delights 
and hopes of the earlier pathway have been left 
behind us? What though the crossings-over be 
difficult, when we are not left to cross alone? We 
have God’s promise, “My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.” “When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee, . . . Fear 
not: for I am with thee.” “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him,”—for them that press onward in their 
pilgrim way. Leaning on these promises, and keep- 
ing the end of our journey in view, we shall not 
fear to face the changes which life is sure to bring, 
knowing that these are but the transitions through 
which we pass to the exceeding and eternal glory. 

And at least we can thank God that these tran- 
sitions Gre transitions. Once passed over, we have 
never to make the same passage again. They are 
crossings-over from the incomplete, the fading, the 
temporal, to the perfect, the unchanging, and the 
eternal. When the last transition has been made, 
there will be no more weariness by the way, no more 
heart-sickness, no more peril ; for the end of our pil- 
grimage will have come, and we shall be at Home, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Another illustration of the close watch which our 
readers keep on the Critical Notes in our lesson depart- 
ment, is given in an inquiry from a New Jersev corres- 
pondent, as follows : 


In your issue of April 1, among the Critical Notes upon the 
miracle of ‘The Five Thousand Fed,” appears this statement : 
“Christ, according to the constitution of his kingdom, could 
not work miracles for himself or for his followers.” This 
appears to be a plain statement, and I can discover ncthing in 
the context to alter or modify its meaning. How can it be 
reconciled with the fact that Christ did work miracles for him- 
self and his followers,—as in the case of the piece of money in 
the fish’s mouth, the stilling of the waves, his walking upon 
the sea, and other instances in which miracles were performed 
evidently for himself and followers alone? Or do I fail to 
catch the author’s meaning ? 


This inquiry having been submitted to President Wool- 
sey, he, with characteristic modesty and clearness, 1 ¢plies: 
To the Editor of The Sunday School Times: 

Will you have the goodness to communicate the following to 
your correspondent who put the question in relation to one of 
my remarks? The remark that “Christ could not, according 
to the constitution of his kingdom, work miracles for himself 
or for his followers,” is in need of qualification. My idea was 
that he could not so do, for his personal advantage or tuat of 
his followers, without laying down a principle such as he dis- 
carded and refused to act upon when Satan called him to 
command the stones to be made bread to satisfy his extreme 
hunger. His disciples, like himself, were to take up the cross, 
and whatever was included in this cross was to be borne, with- 
out the exertion of divine power to prevent it. As for the 
piece of money, where, by the way, nothing miraculous was 
concerned, but only supernatural knowledge, it was not for 
himself or for Peter: they were free to pay the temple-tax 
here referred to, or the didrachma (Matt. 18:26). This half- 
shekel was payable, in Exodus, at the numbering (Exod. 25; 
13; compare 38: 26), and was not strictly obligatory at this 
time. The supernatural knowledge was put forth, in order 
not to offend them ; that is, in order not to make a wrong im- 
pression on the receivers of this temple-tax, as if Christ disre- 
garded the temple. His walking on the sea, and stilling of 
the waves, were as much for the others in the ship, perhaps, as 
for the apostles. These miracles were, as I conceive, not to 
save them, but to confirm their faith in him. Jer himself or 





his disciples, as I wrote at the time, means, for the benefit of 
for the protection of against evils. Yet, I ought to have 
qualified my statement. Your friend and servant, 

T. D. WoonsEy. 


It is not to be wondered at that there are many points 
of Bible chronology and geography yet unsettled ; but it 
does seem strange that any Bible student, who takes hold 
of one of these vexed questions to examine into its 
merits, should feel sure that Ae is to put an end to all 
controversy on the subject without adding any new facts 
to the material for discussion. A question that has been 
kept open for centuries by Bible scholars generally, will 
hardly be closed without some new light on the entire 
subject, through geographical or bibliographical discove- 
ries. “The location of Bethsaida of Galilee, and the ques- 
tion of one Bethsaida or two in the Holy Land, have been 
much discussed, and are not likely to be put at rest by 
any one writer's expression of opinion, at the present 
day. They have been brought into fresh prominence by 
the study of recent lessons in the International series ; 
and our readers will therefore have a new interest in an 
exhibit of both sides of the case. A Presbyterian cler- 
gyman from Colorado calls up the main question, as 
follows : 

Why does the able author of the Critical Notes, in The Sun- 
day School Times for April 16, help to perpetuate the idea 
that there are two Bethsaidas? For the existence of a Beth- 
saida on the west side of the Sea of Galilee, the city of Andrew 
and Peter, as distinct from Bethsaida Julias on the north-east 
side of the lake, near the mouth of the Jordan, and probably 
on both sides of the river, there is not, so far as I can find, one 
particle of evidence. There are no remains or traditions of 
such a town, nor references to it in history. It is wholly an 
invention of commentators (originated, I believe, with Reland) 
in order to get over a supposed difficulty in the account of the 
feeding of the five thousand. It is, however, not needed, as a 
careful study of the text of this miracle and other Scripture 
references to it, together with a good map, wiil show (see 
é.g. map in Abbott’s Mark, or Bible Educator, Vol. III., 
p. 169). And even if needed, it is a poor way to get along with 
a Bible difficulty by making a wholly gratuitous assumption, 
that does not rest on better evidence. Having once been 
made, it seems to haye been perpetuated without much thought 
or examination by many subsequent writers. Dr. Schaff says, 
after speaking of this theory, “‘ But according to a recent and 
more probable theory, the two Bethsaidas are only parts of 
one and the same town on both banks of the Jordan near its 
entrance into the lake; for it is extremely improbable that 
two towns in so close neighborhood should have borne the 
same name” (Bible Lands, p. 344). So Major Wilson, in 
Bible Educator (Vol. III., p. 170), who refers to Dr. W. M. 
Thomson as of the same opinion. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his 
Commentary on Mark, and also in an article in The American 
Antiquarian (Vol. III., p. 234), states very positively what 
Dr. Schaff puts hesitatingly, that there was only one Bethsaida 
—that on the north-east of the lake. Now if there is any evi- 
dence for the two, aside from the oft-repeated assertion of 
writers, will you not give it your readers? But if there is 
none, let us bury the imaginary city, and no longer attempt to 
conjure away difficulties with it. ; 

It is highly probable that Dr. Woolsey spoke of two 
Bethsaidas because he believes there were two—Bethsaida 
of Galilee, and Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, or (Bethsaida) 
Julias. Certainly the great mejority of Bible geog- 
raphers, and of intelligent students of the facts involved, 
are of that opinion. Ritter, Robinson, Bonomi, Grove, 
Stanley, Winer, Socin, Tristram, Porter, Merri!!, Clark, 
Osborn, among modern geographers and archzolugists ; 
also Meyer, De Wette, Lange, Canon Cook, and a host of 
other critical commentators, are on that side. Indeed, 
with the exception of Dr. W. M. Thomson, whose opinion 
is followed by Dr. Philip Schaff, Major Wilson, and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, there is hardly any name among modern 
scholars or dictionary-makers to be quoted in favor of a 
single Bethsaida ; unless we take into account De Sauley, 
who denies that there was ever a Betheaida on the east of 
the Jordan, or of the Sea of Galilee. And as to the 
assertion that this idea “ originated with Reland,’ that 
is a mistake of those who have not sufficiently examined 
the older wrifers. That there were two Bethsaidas seems 
to have been prominent as an opinion for centuries before 
the days of Reland. The Gospels speak plainly of 
* Bethsaida of Galilee.” This in itself would seem to 
indicate the existenge of another Bethsaida. Josephus 
speaks of Bethsaida of Gaulonilis, the name of which 
was changed to Julias. Galilee was west of the Jordan 
and of the Sea of Galilee; Gaulonitis was on the east, 
Historians, geographers, travelers, and commentators, 
along through the centuries, would write or speak of one 
or the other of these Bethsaidas; and it has been for the 
modern reader to decide which of the two was intended 
in each particular case. These writers include Pliny, 
Josephus, Jerome, Epiphanius, Eusebius, Willibald, and 
others prior to A. D. 800. It is true that in no one case 
up to that date are the facts so clearly stated that there 
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is not room for an argument in favor of the single or of 
the double Bethsaida theory, yet most of these references 
would seem to locate Bethsaida on the west shore of the 
sea. Perhaps the earliest published geography of Pales- 
tine, after this date, was that of Brocardus, in, say, 1283 
—four centuries before the birthof Reland. Among the 
many condensations of Brocardus, that of Adrichomius 
is counted one of the best. This was published in 1590, 
still a century before the birth of Reland. Adrichomius 
gives in his work a map of the Sea of Galilee and its 
surroundings, on which Betheaida of Galilee is laid down 
on the west shore, at about the point of the modern ruins 
‘of Ain et Tabighah—where Robinson, Ritter, and others 
locate the ancient site. Across the sea, on the east side, 
is laid down the desert of Bethsaida, and just above it is 
the city Julias. Then, as showing that the map repre- 
sents the views of the writer, Adrichomius says: ‘‘ The 
desert of Bethsaida isa territory of the city of Bethsaida, 
across the sea, and [is] desert, yet abounding in grass.” 
And again: “ Bethsaida, an illustrious city of Galilee, 
etc. It is situated near the road which leads from Syria 
to Egypt, in an angle of the Sea of Galilee, where the 
sea bends itself from the north toward the south. Yet it 
has under its own jurisdiction a village and a desert, 
which lie on the other side of the same sea. Eastward 
it is distant from the city of Naphtalim, and northward 
from the castle of Magdala, three miles. Not far north, 
indeed, is the fountain of Capernaum, out of which a 
stream formerly flowed and watered the city.” This 
shows plainly enough that there were twe Bethsaidas, in 
the opinion of the earlier Holy Land geographers. That 
Bethsaida of Galilee was on the west, or north-west, shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, several miles from the mouth of 
the upper Jordan, was repeatedly affirmed by geographers 
and travelers, for centuries before the days of Reland ; 
and, indeed, almost without question until the days of 
Dr. Thomson. Willibald, in 722, went from Magdala 
to Capernaum, and thence to Bethsaida, where he found 
a church on the site of Peter’s and Andrew’s house; and 
this was before he reached Chorazin. Marinus Sanutus, 
in 1821, locates “‘ Bethsaida, just where the lake begins 
to curve round southward ’”’—as Brocardus described it. 
Breydenbach, in 1483, says: “ In an angle of the Sea of 
Galilee where the same begins to curve from the north 
toward the south is Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter and Philip. Now it has hardly six houses, near the 
road which leads from Syria to Egypt.” Furer, in 1566, 
deseribes it at the same place. Radzivilus, in 1613, visited 
Bethsaida, on his way southward from Khan Jubb Yasef 
to Magdala; and this puts it at the same point of the 
sea-shore as before described. He also tells of “the 
huge ruins of a most magnificent temple which Saint 
Helena had reared,” over the home “of the divine 
Peter.” Saint Helena, be it remembered, lived only 
about three centuries after Christ. Schweigger, whose 
journey was in 1576-81, locates Bethsaida, by his map, 
on the west of the sea, like his predecessors. All this 
was long before the days of Reland. As this historic 
location of Bethsaida of Galilee accords moat fully with 
the various mentions of it in the Gospels, why should 
there be any unwillingness to accept it accordingly, in 
the absence of any fresh evidence against it. And if, on 
the other hand, as Dr. W. M. Thomson and Dr. Lyman 
Abbott insist, “all admit that there was a Bethsaida at 
the entrance of the Jordan into the lake,”—which would 
correspond with the (Bethsaida) Julias of Josephus, and 
with the Bethssida near a desert place on the east side of 
the sea, as indicated in the Gospels,—why should we 
attempt to upset all history and ali geography on this 
subject, by running the two Betheaidas together, merely 
because it seems strange to us that there should have 
been two? It is true that Reland, in 1714, was the first 
geographer (not “commentator” to make clear the 
facts of the two Bethsaidas, and to unravel all the diffi- 
culties of the case in such a manner as to convince the 
great majority of subsequent scholars of the correctness 
of his view. His work, indeed, is rightly called by Ritter 
“the first thorough basis of a// the modern scientific 
works on the geography of the Holy Land;” and Dr. 
Robinson says of it: “This yet remains the standard 
classic work on Palestine, as far down as to the era of the 
crusades.’” So far from his inventing a second Beth- 
saida, as Dr. W. M. Thomson strangely suggests, Reland 
evidently began his examination with a strong reluctance 
to accept the theory of two Bethsaidas, but he was com- 
pelled to yield to its correctness after a full and impartial 
investigation of the subject; and from that day to this 
there has been no new discovery which would affect the 
opinion of agholara generally on this question. Oaly 
here and theye does a Bible student disgent from the 
aweep of scholarly opinion in favor of the separateneag 
of Bethssida of Galilee and Bethssida of Gaulonitis, 





BLIND. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


Open my eyes, O Lord of light! 
Like him of old who cried to thee,— 
“* Lord, that I may receive my sight.” 
From darker depths of agony 
I ask myself to see. 


Show me the sin that makes me blind, 
The clouds of wrong that hide my sun : 
The pride that veils me from my kind, + 
The sloth that leaves thy work undone, 
The race I have not run. 


Wrapped in the mists of self and sin, 
Groping along a devious way, 
Am I too late thy wage to win? 
To leave the dark and find the day? w\ 
Oh, drive my night away ! ; \ 
Yet were such wastes before me spread MN 
How could my new-born vision bear \ 
The blasting sight of woe and dread, \, 
The desert’s awful gloom and glare, 
Nor curse my granted prayer ? 
Lord! that I may receive my sight, pa he 
Not all my grievous sin to see, 
To pierce the terror of the night, J 
And into outer darkness flee, 
But to look up to thee! 


Unveil thy cross, thy ten:ler face, 
The lips whose anguish cried “ Forgive! ” 
The glory of redeeming grace, 
The love that life and light can give. 
Lord! bid me look and live. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER AND ITS 
PREDECESSORS. 


BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

A single copy of a primer compiled by John Eliot, 
and printed at Cambridge in 1669, is preserved. It is in 
the Indian language of Massachusetts, and is entitled 
“The Indian Primer; or, The Way of training up of 
our Indian Youth in the good knowledge of God, in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and in an ability to Reade.” 
Eliot had previously prepared at least two editions of a 
short catechism for the use. of the Indians, one of which 
was printed as early as 1654; but no fragment of either of 
these is known to be extant. The Indian Primer of 1669 
is nearly twenty years older than the first edition of the 
New England Primer of which any trace has been found, 
and sixty-eight years older than the oldest New England 
Primer that I have seen complete. It has, therefore, as 
the earliest type of the Puritan primer, an interest in- 
dependent of that with which it is regarded by the 
philologist. 

On the reverse of the title-leaf is the verse, in Indian, 
which has a corresponding place, in English, in the early 
editions of the New England Primer, “ Prov. 22. 6. Train 
up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” The first six pages are 
occupied with the alphabet, spelling and reading lessons, 
the words being divided in syllables. These reading 
lessons show what was the course of instruction in the 
Indian schools; and, incidentally, the division of a word 
assures us that in Eiiot’s time, as now very generally in 
England, the book was called a “ Pri-mer,’”’ not Prim-er. 
“First read Primer. Secondly, read Repentance Call 
[that is, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, which had 
already been translated into the Indian language by 
Eliot]. Then read Bible,”—are the first directions to the 
Indian scholars. After the elementary reading lessons, 
come, in the order named, the Lord’s Prayer, and an 
exposition of it in the form of a catechism; the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, with a catechetical exposition; Christian 
Daties for several States, collected out of the holy Scrip- 
ture; the Large Catechism (which includes the Ten 
Commandments); a Short Catechism ; the Numeral Let- 
ters and Figures, and the Naizes and Order of the Books 
of the Old and New Testament. r 

We may be tolerably confident that the contents of 
this and other editions of the Indian Primer are sub- 
stantially the same as those of the earliest New England 
Primers in the English language,—before they had been 
“enlarged,” or “improved,” or “adorned with cuts.” 

To the “second impression of the New England Primer 
enlarged,”’ printed in 1691, were added, as I have before 
mentioned, “the Prayer of King Edward VI.” and 
“Verses made by Mr. Rogers the Martyr,” I have not 
been able to identify this Prayer of Edward the Sixth, 
Perhaps it was “A prayer to be said of Childreg before 
they study their lesson at School,” which was first printed 
in English at the end of King. Edward’s Short Catechism, 








in 1553: “O Blessed Lord, which art the well-spring of 
all wisdom and knowledge, since it hath pleased thee 
of thy mercy to provide for me such means to be in- 
structed in my tender age, as whereby I may have 
knowledge to use myself honestly, and to behave myself 
godly, to lead the whole course of my life in thy holy 
service; let it be thy pleasure also to illuminate my 
dark wit and blind understanding,” etc. (Liturgies of 
K. Edw. VI., p. 589.) 

We come now to the Primer of 1737, which, as I have 
said before, is the earliest edition of which a complete 
copy is known to be extant. It is entitled “The New 
England Primer Enlarged . . . To which is added, The 
Assembly of Divines Catechism.” On the inside of the 
first leaf, before the title, is a woodcut of “King George 
the Second ;” on the outside of the same leaf is an awe- 
some effigy, fearfully and wonderfully made, labeled ‘‘ The 
Pope, or Man of Sin.” 

The contents of the little book are nearly the same 
as in the editions of fifty years ago, which some of us 
remember. There are “The Great Capital Letters” and 
“The Small Letters,” the ‘“‘ Easie Syllables for Children” 
—ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, and the rest—the “ Words of One 
Syllable,” and upwards, to those terrible “ words of six 
syllables, beginning with “ A-bo-mi-na-ti-on” and end- 
ing with “Qual-i-fi-ea-ti-on.” Then comes the chiet 
attraction of the Primer, the rude woodcuts, and their 
associated rhymes, from 

“In Adam’s Fall 
We sinned all,” 
down, through the alphabet, to 
“* Zaccheus he 
Did climb the Tree.” 
These are followed by “The Dutiful Child’s Promises” 
(which take the place given in later editions to the series 
of Scripture questions beginning with “‘ Who was the first 
Man?”); then “An Alphabet of Lessons for Youth,” in 
verses, or parts of verses, from the Bible; “A wise son 
maketh a glad father,” etc. After these, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments; texts 
teaching the “ Duty of Children towards their Parents,” 
and, on two following pages, six verses, one of which 
every child was directed to “learn by heart:” 
“ Have communion with few, 
Be intimate with ONE. 
Deal justly by all, 
Speak evil of none.” 

Another of these short verses every child did learn, 
from his mother, if not from his Primer,—the prayer at 
lying down, more familiar to English-speaking Protes- 
tants than any other, the Lord’s Prayer only excepted. 
Lisped in infancy, breathed—with closed lips, possibly— 
in middle age,—reaching beyond and above all distinc- 
tions of creed and differences of doctrine,—its every 
syllable hallowed by early associations,—that evening 
praver has ascended to God from the hearts of “a great 
multitude which no man can number: ” 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
Only ashort time before his death, the venerable John 
Quincy Adams said that he had never laid his head spon 
his pillow without saying this prayer—as his mother 
taught him to do, in childhood. 

In a “revised, corrected, and improved” Primer, 
printed at Worcester in 1802, by Isaiah Thomas, some 
wiseacre—I am inclined to suspect Noah Webster, but I 
cannot absolutely convict him of the fact, and if it was 
his doing I will hope that he repented of it before he 
died—undertook to improve this prayer, by altering the 
punctuation, and making a pronoun of the definite 
article in the second and fourth lines: 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep,” ete. 
This “ improvement” was retained in an edition printed 
by Is. Thomas & Oo. in 1814, at Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire; but I do not find it adopted by any subsequent 
editor, nor can I learn that there was any authority 
whatever for the alteration. 

After the short verses, prayers at lying down and for 
the morning, and the “ Names and Orders of the Books 
of the Old and New Testament,” come (in the Primer 
of 1737) the “ Verses for Little Children,” beginning 

“ Though I am young, a little one,” 
and the hymn,— 
“ Lord if thou lengthen out my Days.” 
Then, turning the leaf, we have the principal embellish- 
ment of the volume, in the rude type-metal cut of 
“Mr. John Rogers, Minister of the Gospel in London, 
the first Martyr in Queen Mary’s Reign”—about to be 
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burnt at Smithfield, “his Wife with nine small Children 
and one at her Breast, following him to the Stake.” Is 
there—or, rather, was there forty years ago, a boy or a 
girl in New England who had not studied that picture 
for hours, in one or another edition of the Primer, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by actual enumeration of 
heads, whether the “one at the breast” was included 
with or to be added to the “nine small” ones? And 
did any two boys or girls who discussed this question 
ever agree as to the result? Mrs. Stowe, in Oldtown 
Folks, mentions another peculiarity of this picture, and 
the impression it produced on infant minds. In some 
editions of the Primer “the artist had represented the 
mother and all the children with a sort of round bundle 
on each of their heads, of about the same size as the head 
itself,—a thing which I always interpreted as a further 
device of the enemy in putting stones on their head to 
crush them down; and I pointed it out to Henry as an 
aggravating feature of the martyrdom” (pp. 280, 281). 

Others besides school boys have been at some pains to 
fix the number of John Rogers’s children, and the date 
of his martyrdom. Ouriously enough, the statement in 
the Primer is wrong on both these points, and is also 
wrong in attributing to him the authorship of the 
“ Exhortation to his Children.” Mr. George Livermore 
of Oambridge was, I believe, the first to point out these 
errors, in one of a seriesof articles on the Primer (printed 
in the Cambridge Chronicle) in 1849. As regards the 
true number of children, there is room for doubt. The 
earliest published account of the martyrdom was printed 
in 1562, in Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments;” and this 
states that Mr. Rogers’s “ Wife and children, being XI 
in number, X able to go, and one sucking on her breast, 
met him on the way as he went toward Smithfield.” The 
account given in the Primer was probably taken directly 
or at second-hand from Foxe, and the number of children 
being set down in Roman numbers, XI may have 
become IX by the fault of the printer. Anderson’s 
“Annals of the English Bible” (London, 1845, Vol. 
IL., p. 286) adds the statement that “the eldest (child, was] 
now nearly seventeen years of age; the youngest, or the 
eleventh child, an unconscious babe now hanging at the 
mother’s breast.” 

There is, however, as I have said, room for doubt on 
this point, notwithstanding Foxe’s direct testimony ; for 
the same annalist tells us that Rogers, in his examina- 
tion by Bishop Gardiner, January 28, 1555, said that he 
had “a wife and X children to provide for;”’ and next 
day—only six days before his martyrdom—when asking 
permission for his wife to visit him in prison, he said, 
“She hath ten children that are hers and mine.” But 
these conflicting statements may be reconciled, on the 
supposition that Rogers, who had been a close prisoner 
in Newgate “a full year,” had not heard of the birth of 
his youngest child—the “ one at the breast.” 

Again, Mr. Rogers was not “burnt at Smithfield, Feb- 
ruary the fourteenth, 1554,” asthe Primer, in every one of 
ius innumerable editions, has had it; the true date of his 
martyrdom being almost a year later, February 4, 1555. 

The lines which he is said to have written “some few 
days before his death” as an “ Exhortation [in later edi- 
tions, ‘Advice’] to his children,” were in fact composed 
by Robert Smith, a contemporary of Rogers, who followed 
him, a few months later, to martyrdom. For the mistaken 
attribution of authorship the New England Primer was 
not, as Mr. Livermore has shown, responsible; for the 
verses had been printed in England, as early as 1559, as 
“ John Rogers’s Primer ;" and, as I have before men- 
tioned, they were included, as “Verses made by Mr. 
John Rogers,” in the earliest primer printed in New 
England of which we can discover any trace,‘ The 
Protestant Teacher for Children,” of 1685. The remaining 
half of the Primer of 1787 is occupied by the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism. It does not contain either Mr. 
Cotton’s Catechism, or the “ Dialogue between Chriat, 
Youth, and the Devil,” both of which had been included 
in earlier editions, and which reappear in “The New 
England Primer Jmproved,”’ printed in 1768, and in 
succeeding editions of 1770, 1776, and 1777. 


Ifwe compare with this “enlarged” Primer of 1737 
the next edition that is known to us,—the “ New England 
Primer Jmproved,” also printed at Boston, in 1768,—we 
shall find many differences, In the latter, we have, on 
the reverse of the title-leaf, “The young Infant’s or 
Ohiid’s Morning Prayer ” and “ Evening Prayer,” “ from 
Dr. Watts,” and, immediately after the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed, is “ Dr. Watts’s Cradle Hymn.” 


“Hush my Dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy Angels guard thy bed.” 
This takes the place occupied by the Ten Command- 
ments in the earlier edition, now omitted here because 








twice taught elsewhere, in the two Oatechisms. Mr. 
Ootton’s Catechism, “Spiritual Milk for American 
Babes,”—of which I will say something presently,—fol- 
lows the Assembly Shorter Catechism, and is followed by 
“A Dialogue between Christ, Youth, and the Devil,” 
which is not found in the Primer of 1737. On the lower 
half of the last page is the “ Advice to Children” of 
“ The late Reverend and Venerable Mr. Nathaniel Clap, 
of Newport on Rhode Island.” Good Mr. Clap died 
October 30, 1745, after a ministry of half a century in 
Newport. Dean Berkeley, who.was there from 1729 to 
1781, said: “Before I saw Father Clap, I thought the 
Bishop of Rome had the gravest aspect of any man I ever 
saw; but really, the minister of Newport has the most 
venerable appearance.” Whitefield called on him in 
1740, and found himself “ sitting with one of the patri- 
archs ;” “he looked like a good old Puritan, and gave 
me an idea of what stamp those men were who first 
settled New England. His countenance was very 
heavenly.” Allen’s Biographical Dictionary and other 
authorities state that he published “ Advice to Children” 
in 1691, but I find no evidence of the fact. At that time 
he was but twenty-two years of age, and not yet entered 
upon his ministry. The statement perhaps originated in 
the belief that the “ Advice to Children” was as old as 
the New England Primer, and that the Primer was first 
printed in 1691. 

Between the Primer of 1737 and that of 1768 came 
the great revival of religion. Edwards and Bellamy, 
and the ministers they had trained, had given a new 
cast to New England theology. This is not the time or 
place to discuss the nature or extent of the change which 
had taken place in the religious teaching of New Eng- 
land: but we may observe some indicationg of it even 
in the Primer. The earlier Primers were distinctively 
Protestant,—or rather, anti-papal. They were designed 
to inculcate hatred of Romanism,—hatred which, for the 
first century and a half of our colonial existence, was 
intensified by fear. In the Primer of 1768, “the Pope 
or Man of Sin” no longer appears as a bugbear, on 
the first page. The general tone becomes evangelical 
rather than anti-papal. This point deserves notice, 
because an exactly opposite conclusion has been formed 
by previous writers, who had not had an opportunity of 
examining the earlier editions, Mr. George Livermore, 
to whose articles on the New England Primer I have 
more than once referred, had seen no copy of earlier date 
than 1775. This was the edition which was reprinted, 
in 1843, by Mr. Ira Webster, and which has been popu- 
larly regarded as the “original New England Primer.” 
It was in fact one of the few editions which copied the 
“improved” primer of 1768. More modern editions are 
founded on the earlier type ; and the deviations in these 
editions from the primers of 1768 and 1775, instead of 
being, as Mr. Livermore, and other critics have urged, 
“unwarrantable alterations,” are, in fact, a return to the 
original Puritan standard. 

To the mere antiquarian eye, nothing in the “im- 
proved” Primer is so curious as the changes made in 
the alphabetical series of rhymes, and the woodcuts 
with which they are associated. Only seven of the 
original twenty-four remain the same, in substance, as 
in the earlier edition, and of these seven four receive 
verbal amendment, The changes were not made with- 
out a motive. It was manifestly the purpose of the 
reviser and “ improver” to give to the Primer, through- 
out, a distinctively religious character and tone. All that 
savored of worldliness, frivolity, and vain imaginings, 
was to be cast out. In the revision of these rhymes, 
the first was suffered to remain untouched. Indeed, if 
‘“* Adam’s fall” and its consequences had not been kept 
in the foreground, the New England Primer would have 
well-nigh lost its identity. 

The next couplet in the old Primer was: 

“Thy life to mend 
God’s Book attend.” 
This was changed to— 
** Heaven to find, 
The Bible mind.” 
In place of the familiar rhyme, 
: “The Cat doth play 
And after slay,”— 
which was illustrated in the earlier editions by a picture 
of a cat standing erect on her hind paws and playing a 
tune on a pipe,—to attract the mice, probably,—the im- 
proved Primer substituted the solemn truth: 
“ Christ Crucify’d 
For sinners dy’d.” 


‘ 


For 
“ A Dog will bite 


A Thief at night,” 
was substituted : 





“ The Deluge drown’d 
The Earth around.” 


Perhaps this change was of questionable expediency ; 
for the picture of the dog seizing the nocturnal thief 
was well calculated to exert a restraining influence on 
bad boys. A writer in the Well Spring, a paper pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, in 
1848, says: 

“We were recently told of a man in one of the New 
England states, who was hopefully converted, and united 
with an evangelical church. In the course of his exam- 
ination he related his experience. In speaking of his 
past life, he said he had never éfolen. ‘I did one night? 
said he, ‘go to a neighboring smoke-house, and I thought 
I would take a ham and carry it home to my family; but 
just as I raised my hand to take it, that passage of Scrip- 
ture came to my mind, 

“The dog will bite 
The thief at night,” 
and I went off and left the ham.’ ” 

Almost every one of these couplets has its story, grow- 
ing out of childish misconceptions : 

“ Time cuts down all 

Both great and small,” 
which stood against T, in the early Primer, was changed 
by the revisers to— 

“ Young Timothy 

Learnt sin to fly.” 

The picture was intended to represent the young dis- 
ciple fleeing from Satan: but the attitude and position 
of the two figures were somewhat questionable; and 
Mr. Livermore states that “A distinguished professor of 
Harvard University, one widely honored for his talents 
and virtues, remarked that he could never divest himself 
of the idea which first struck him when studying the 
New England Primer, in childhood, as the meaning of 
this couplet and picture. Young Timothy was plain 
enough—a common-looking boy. But ‘Sin’ he took to 
be a little dog whom the boy had helped to a pair of 
wings and ‘aught to fly.” 

Some of these rhymes, in the early editions, suggest 
their English origin. It was not in the meridian of Bos- 
ton that children were likely to hear 

* Nightingales sing 
In time of Spring.” 

In “The New-England Primer J/mproved,” “ printed for 
and sold by John Perkins, in Union Street,” Boston, 
1768, this is changed to, 

“« Noah did view 
The old world & new,” 
which held its place in the Boston editions of 1770, 1775, 
and 1777, the Concord edition of 1776, the Providence 
edition of 1777, and the Worcester “ revised and cor- 
rected” Primer of 1802; but the nightingales sang again 
in a Primer “ improved,” printed in Boston in 1784; in 
the editions of Newburyport, 1790; Philadelphia, 1797 ; 
Medford, 1798; and in the modern reprints. 

The poetical merit of other distichs seemed question- 

able to later editors. For 


“Youth forward slips, 
Death soonest nips,” 


was substituted, in the edition of 1761, 
“ While youth do chear, 
Death may be near.” 
In the Boston edition of 1784 this is changed to 
‘Tho’ youth do cheer, 
Death may be near.” 
In the Primer of 1737 we have, against K, the lines: 
“ Our King the good 
No Man of bleod.” 
This is altered in the Primer of 1768 to 
“ Proud Korah’s Troop 
Was swallowed up,” 
which may be regarded as, down to our time, the “ ac- 
cepted version.” But in several editions printed after 
the Revolution, we find, 
** Kings should be good, 
No men of blood ;” 
and in one, printed at Philadelphia in 1797, and perhaps 
in others, this is altered to, 
“The British King 
Lost States thirteen.” 
Still another reading appears in one of Isaiah Thomas’s 
editions, Walpole, 1812: 


“Tis Youth’s delight 
To fly their Kite.” 
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For O, in the Primer of 1737, we have the verse : 


“The Royal Oak | It was the Tree 
That sav’d His | Royal Majesty.” 
In several later editions this gave place to the more 
serious reminder that 
“Young Obadias, 
Dawid, Josias, 
All were pious,” 

The Royal Oak, however, reappeared in the Newbury- 
port Primer of 1790, another of 1798, and the majority 
of more recent issues, including one printed at Hartford 
in 1820. In another Hartford edition (which I must 
quote at second hand, for I do not remember to have 
seen it) the verse received a local stamp: 


“The Charter Oak it was the Tree 
That saved to us our Liberty.” 


Several editions—the earliest I know being one printed 
by Isaiah Thomas & Co. in 1812—have another reading : 


“Of sturday Oak, | That stately tree, 
The ships are made | That sail the sea.”’ 





CHRIST AS A MOTIVE. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES F, THWING. 


A motive working in the direction of one’s inclination 
strengthens that inclination. The sight of a drinking- 
saloon intensifies the drunkard’s craving, and the sight 
of a richly spread table sharpens the appetite of a hungry 
man. The knowledge that a bank’s messenger is bearing 
five thousand dollars down the street makes the thief’s 
fingers tremulous to seize the treasure. The tale of dis- 
tress told at the door deepens the yearning to relieve suffer- 
ing. The exterior motive working in the line of feeling 
always deepens the feeling. The truth applies to Christ, as 
urged upon the individual as a motive for right conduct. 
Christ presented as a motive to one whose desires are 
right, strengthens those desires. Christ held up as a 
motive before one whose character is forming along right 
lines, elevates and purifies its development. Thus the 
Church presents Christ as the great motive-power in 
Christian growth. 

This is a familiar instance of the influence of motives 
in affairs both material and spiritual. To a second effect 
of the working of motives, not equally well known, but 
equally important, I desire to advert. 

The presentation of an exterior motive, which is 
opposed to one’s inclination, often strengthens this 
inclination. The motive, instead of accomplishing the 
result desired, aids in securing a precisely opposite effect. 
There is in man a mulish element which prompts him, 
when urged to do an act to which he is not inelined, to 
kick all the more fiercely against the impelling force. 
Even a baby occasionally ventures upon forbidden 
ground simply because he is not allowed within that 
territory. Whenever Christian influences are strongest 
in a community, it is known that evil influences are also 
spurred to their highest activity. In the time and place 
of a revival of religion, the powers of Satan are most 
aggressive. The evil spirits, on seeing Christ evinced 
the greatest violence. Place a temptation to steal before 
an honest man, and he becomes more honest. Like- 
wise, press one who is strongly opposed to Christ with 
Christian influences, and his opposition is intensified. 
The motive works in the way opposite to that in 
which it was intended to work. The motive of living 
for Christ may strengthen the depraved man in his 
selfishness. 

A motive may, again, call into being principles of 
activity which have lain dormant—so dormant that they 
‘seemed not to be, A deliverance from peril may evoke 
emotions of thankfulness of an intensity of which 
the preserver never dreamed. A sudden temptation may 
awaken from their sleep appetites that lash one into 
evil indulgence. A boy, born and bred in luxury, 
unaccustomed to toil, is, by a quick turn of fortune’s 
wheel, thrown on to his own feet. What he will do 
depends upon the stuff of which he is made. If he is 
heartless and will-less, he will probably let his mother 
support him. If he has a high purpose and self-respect, 
he will go fo work, and, mayhap, win wealth larger than 
his father possessed. The new motive of independence has 
called out powers of which neither he nor his friends 
knew. A young woman, who is living the life of a lily, 
comes to be controlled by a strong motive. The motive 
may be either Christian or human in its character. It 
may be love of Christ; it may be love of her betrothed. 
Under the force of this motive she enters upon a life 
of thoughtfulness and earnest activity that a year since 
appeared beyond her reach or capacity. Into a soul in 

which Christian principles lie a0 dormant that they seem 





to be dead, bring the motive-power of living for Christ, 
and these principles are realized in a noble life. 

Dpon each individual every motive eventuates in one 
of these three results: it either spurs him into greater 
activity in the direction in which the motive acts; or it 
intensifies his opposition to the course of conduct which 
the motive represents; or it arouses springs of action 
that seemed not to be. Christ, urged as a motive of life 
upon the individual, ever causes one of these three effects. 


THE MEASURE OF OUR ABILITY. 
BY ANNIE 5. 8. BEARD. 


A fruitful source of discouragement in Christian work, 
and consequent frequent hindrance to the undertaking of 
it, is the sense of our own inability. Appeals for assist- 
ance in each and every form of Christian effort are met 
continually by the plea, “ I am not fitted for such work,” 
or “I have no talent, no gift in that direction.” And by 
reason of the multitude of these and similar statements 
of inability, though the fields are ever white to the har- 
vest, the laborers are few. Such a state of things is so 
much to be deplored, that it is worth while to endeavor 
to discover a remedy for the evil. 

It is safe to state that in many instances the trouble 
lies in the fact that’ the light is under a bushel,—the 
talent hid in a napkin. It is not so much want of 
ability as of consecration. The story of the talents is 
read, but as with David, when Nathan spoke his condem- 
nation in parable, the self-application is not perceived. 

“Ye cannot serve God and mammon,”’ is a statement 
some would fain prove invalid, and by dint of trying to test 
it, their talent is hid, and their light fails to shine because, 
perforce, the use of the one and the brightness of the other 
would inevitably demonstrate its truth. To make the 
talent available, something of Mammon’s pleasures must of 
necessity be sacrificed, and for this they are not ready. 
The bushel that so effectually secludes the light, is a 
vessel of honorinthetempleof Mammon. The richesand 
pleasures of this world choke the word, and it remaineth 
unfruitful. And when their Lord cometh, these faithless 
ones protest that they had no confidence in their own 
ability to do well with the talent entrusted to their care, 
and, therefore return it unused, fearing that his expecta- 
tions would be beyond their ability to meet. “ A charge 
to keep I have” is not included in their hymnology. 

Too often inability is pleaded when in reality the 
malady is laziness. Inability serves as cloak for love of 
ease. All Christian work demands more or less self- 
sacrifice, and self-denial is not native to human nature. 
It has been often and truly said that the hardest workers 
are the first to respond to new calls for service; those 
most busy, the most ready to find leisure for more work. 
The reason for this lies chiefly in the fact of a willing 
mind. “ Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” is one of 
the few axioms which contain more than half a truth. 
It is the lack of willingness to take up the cross that 
causes so many refusals of service. Many Christians are 
ready to follow Christ in principle, but when it comes to 
cross-bearing, they hesitate. They are satisfied in the 
main to sit and sing, “'There’s a cross for me.” To get 
to work in the Lord’s vineyard when it involves consider- 
able self-sacrifice and self-denial, and so bear the cross, is 
something they are not so ready to do. Singing is easier 
than bearing. Of course this feeling is rarely manifested 
in words. Inability and want of competency are the 
cloaks that hide it from the vulgar gaze, and sometimes 
even smother it from recognition by the owner. Their 
measure of their ability is the degree of their willingness 
for self-denial. “I don’t want to do it,” would be a 
truer reason often than “I can’t do it.” A willing 
mind makes competent. “He can conquer who thinks 
he can.” The heart wins where nothing else will. Obsta- 
cles vanish before one who loves his work. Where that 
is lacking, the cold and lifeless performance of duty itself 
constitutes inability and incompetency. Not that this, 
however, can be taken as excuse for refusing toserve. It 
should rather occasion inquiry into the causes for, such 
want of heart in the Master’s service. “I gave my life 
for thee! What hast thou given for me?” is a question 
He may well ask every professing Christian. 

And let not any of us forget that for each one of us the 
measure of our ability need only be the measure of the 
“Fulness of Him who filleth all in all.” One of old 
cried, “ I am but a child, I know not how to go out or 
come in. Give therefore thy servant an understanding 
heart.” And he received abundantly, far more than he 
could even ask or think, so that there was none like him, 
before or after, for wisdom or understanding. Shall we 
fare worse when we have the promise “ God shall supply 
ali your need ;” “ My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness”? Only remember 





that the measure of our receiving will be the neasure of 


our ability to receive,—the measure of our willingness and 
readiness both to receive and to use. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





t. ONE OF HIS JEWELS. Y 


BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“O mamma, the girls are all going to wear jewelry ! 
Nelly May says her papa’s going to buy her a new set of 
garnets, and Annie Brown has her lovely turquoise ring 
and pin. Hatty Marston has a pearly-white cross, and 
all the rest have corals or jets or pearls or something. I 
don’t believe there’s another girl in school that hasn’t 
at least a ring. Even Alice Horton has a plain gold band 
that used to be her mother’s. She can’t wear much, to 
be sure, because her mother’s just died ; but I haven’t as 
much as she. I’m afraid I shall feel ashamed to stand 
out on the platform, before everybody, and look so plain 
and bare, with only my white dress on.” 

Margaret had just come from school, where all was 
preparation for the exhibition which would soon take 
place. The girls had been talking over their dresses, 
and she had felt all the while that it was hard that she 
should be so poor. She knew her mother was sewing, 
sewing, from morning till night, and denying herself 
many things that she needed, that the hardly earned 
money might help Margaret to get her schooling. She 
knew that it had been by severe pinching that the pretty 
white dress had been bought, and that her mother’s eyes 
often ached when she sat ap long after midnight to make 
it up. Yet all these things only made it seem harder 
still, and Margaret wondered why her life was so different 
from that of others. In fact, she often made herself quite 
miserable with the thought that everybody else had more 
things to make them happy than she. She had some- 
times said so to her mother, who had told her that she 
was mistaken. 

“ We are poor, it is true,” she would say; “ but the rich 
are not always happy. If we work harder than many, 
that is far better than to be idle. And, after all, Mar- 
garet, God knows just what is best for us. If we love 
him, we may be sure that we shall not lack- anything 
that would be good for us.” 

This afternoon, however, her mother did not reply, as 

rushed into their cosey little sitting-room. She 
only looked sad ai d grieved; and soon Margaret came 
and took a seat beside her, saying, 

“Tm sorry I trouble you so, mamma. I know we 
can’t afford it, and I’ll try not to want it.” 

Her mamma rewarded her with a bright, loving smile, 
and then said, 

“ Did I ever tell you, dearie, why I named you Mar- 
garet? The name means a pearl. When God gave you 
to me, I felt that he had given me a jewel to take care of 
for him. So I named you Margaret, to keep me always 
in mind of this. And, darling, I long to have you num- 
ber yourself among his jewels now.” 

Margaret knew what her mother meant, for, only the 
day before, her Sunday-school teacher had explained the 
text used as a motto for the paper which had been dis- 
tributed in the class,—“ They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels.” 
She knew that her mother wished her to be a Christian, 
and so be one of the jewels in the Saviour’s crown. 

“ How shall I know if I am one of his jewels, mamma?” 
asked Margaret. - 

“You would try to honor him, darling. The jewels 
his crown will add lustre, beauty, and glory to it, and so 
contribute to do him honor. And one way in which you 
could honor him would be to have a patient, uncomplain- 
ing spirit, even though we have not as many pleasant 
things in life as some others have.” 

“T do want to, mamma,” answered Margaret; “ and 
sometimes I think I do love Jesus a little.” 

“T hope you do, darling. But give him your whole 
heart, and he will help you to meet all the trials which 
will come to you in life, both small and great.” 

Margaret went up to her own little room, and told the 
dear Saviour al] about it, and that she wished to please 
and honor him. When the day for the exhibition came, 
she had asked him to help her specially; and he surely 
did, for Margaret’s face was so sweet and beaming that 
no one noticed whether she had any jewelry or not. But 
the minister, who was present, leaned over, and whis- 
pered to his wife,— 

“T think Margaret must be ome of the Saviour’s 
jewels; there is such a peaceful light shining im her face, 
which used to look so fretful sometimes.” 
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LESSON ! HELPS. 


LESSON < CALEN DAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1882. | 
1. April 2—The Mission of the Twelve 


2. April 9.—Death of Joan the Baptist.................----- Mark 6: 14-23 
3% April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed .............--.--ss00«- Mark 6: 90-44 
4. April 2.—Christ Walking on the Bea........ ............. Mark 6: 0 56 
6. April 30.—The Tradition of Men ........ ..«++ss000.++0+--.-Mark 7: 1-23 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Chriat.............+---0.00-- _. Mark 7:37 
7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees................-....-Mark 8: 1-21 


8. May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ, 


Mark &: 22-33 
pubd ssebdiiecesbaboodocaveos Mark 6 : 34-88; 9:1 
10, June 4.—The Transfiguration. .........- 20-2... sseeseese-ae Mark 9: 213 
11, June 11.—The A Micted Child ..... 2.4.20 -cencenes ccnnecee Mark 9: 14-32 


9. May 2.—Following Christ 


12. June 18.—The Child-like Beilever 
13. June 25.—-Review. 





LESSON 8, SUNDAY, MAY 21, 1882. 
SEEING AND CONFESSING CHRIST. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Mark 8 : 22-83.] 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION. 

22. And he cometh to Beth 
saida; and they bring a bifid | 
man unto him, and besought | 
him to touch him, | 23 to touch him, 

23, And he took the blind man 
by the hand, and Jed him out of 
the town; and when he had spit) 
on his eyes, and put his hands, 
upon him, he asked him if he 
saw aught. 24 

24. And he looked up, and said, | 
1 see men as trees, walking. 

26. After that he put Ais hands | 25 
again upon his eyes, and made | 
him look up; and he was re | 
stored, and saw every man clearly. | 

26. And he sent him away to 
his house, saying, Neither go into 
the town, nor tell i to any in the | 
town. | 27 

27, And Jesus went out, aud | 
his disciples, into the towns of 
Cesarea Philippi: and by the way | way he asked his disciples, 
he asked his disciples, saying) saying untothem, Whodomen 
unto them, Whom do men say 28 say thatlam? And they told 
that lam? him, saying, John the Baptist: 

28. And they answered, John | and others, Elijah; but others, 
the Baptist: but some say, Elfas; | 29 One of the prophets. And he 
and others, One of the prophets. asked them, But who say ye 

29. And he saith unto them, that I am? Peter answereth 
But whom say ye that I am?| and saith unto him, Thou art 
And Peter answereth and saith | 30 the Christ. And he charged 
unto him, Thou art the Christ. them that they should tell no 

80, And he charged them that} 31 man of him. And he began 
they should tell no man of him. to teach them, that the Son of 

$1. And he began to teach | | man must suffer many things, 
them, that the Son of man must| and be rejected by the elders, 
suffer many things, and be re-| and the chief priests, and the 
jected of the elders, and ef the _seribes, and be killed, and after 
chief priests, and scribes, and be 82 three days riseagain. And he 
killed, and after three days rise; spake thesayingopenly. And 
again, Peter took him, and began to 

82, And he spake that saying | 33 rebuke him, But he turning 
openly. And Peter took him, | about, and seeing his disciples, 
and began to rebuke him. rebuked Peter, and saith, Get 

88. But when he had turned; thee behind me, Satan: for 
about and looked on his disci-| thou mindest not the things of 
ples, he rebuked Peter, saying, | | God, but the things of men. 
Get thee behind me, Satan: for | 
thou savourest not the things , 
that be of God, but the things | 
that be of men. 


TITLE: 


saida. 


looked up, and said, 1 see men ; 
for 1 behold them as trees, 
walking. Then again he laid 
his hands upon his eyes; and 
he looked stedfastly, and was 
restored, and saw all things 
26 clearly. And he sent him 
away to his home, saying, Do 
not even enter into the village. 
And Jesus went forth, and his 


Caesarea Philippi: and in the 


LESSON PLAN, 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and Our Duties 


Lesson Toric: We may have Light and Life in Christ. 


1. Blindness Cured, v. 22-26. 
2. Christ Recognized, v. 27-30. 
3. Redemption Foretold, v. 31-33. 


Gorpen Text: Thow art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.—Matt, 16 : 16. 


Lessqy OUTLINE: { 


Dariy Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Mark 8 : 22-33. Seeking and confessing the Christ. 
T. —John 9: 1-14. Blind eyes opened. 

W.—2 Cor. 4: 1-6. Spiritual blindness cured. 

T. —John 6; 58-71, Christ recognized by an apostle. 

F, —Acts 4: 1-21. Christ confessed by an apostle. 
$.—Isa. 54:4-10. Redemption prophesied. 

$.—1 Cor. 15 : 19-28, Bafenetien are 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, BLINDNESS CURED. 
{, The Earnest Appeab: 


They bring w hima blind man . . . beseech him to touch him, 


Regan to carry about in beds those that were sick (Mark 6 : 55). 
Touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean (Matt. 8: 8). 
When Jesus saw their faith, he said, ete. (Mark 2: 5). 
tt. The Partial Restoration : 
1, The Method, 
PE 2 yen ace andean I . . by the hand, ete, 


the hand to brin them outof . ( 


hoy id od him by the hand . Jer. 81: $2). 
of the spittle . 


to Damascus (A ; 8), 
> gaolneed the apes ARISES cxuna'vin 








22 And they come unto Beth- 
And they bring to him 
a blind man, and beseech him 
And he took 
hold of the blind man by the 
hand, and brought him out of 
the village; and when he had 
spit on his eyes, and laid his 
hands upon him, he asked 
him, Seest thou aught? And he 


disciples, into the villages of 


2. The Result. 
Looked up, and said, I see men . . . as trees walking. 


Thou seest the shadow of mountains as... men Gude, 3: 5 
Tu that day . the eyes of the blind shall see (Isa. 29 
The eyes of them that see shall not be dim (Isa. 82: 3). 


it. The Complete Cure : 
Again he laid his hands upon his eyes . . 

clearly. 

He which hath begun a good work in you will 


Hath called you out of darkness into his marve —— t(i Pet 2:9). 
Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord (2 Peter 3; 18). 


. It is the privilege of all who have friends that are spiritually 
blind to bring them to Christ. 


— 


this biiid man were opened. 
who desires to see. 


for a long time, does not at first see clearl 


enw =» S&S BN 


a complete eure and 
. Christ performs no 
work in us will bring it to perfection. 


rfect vision. 


II, CHRIST RECOGNIZED. 
1. The Opinions of Men: 
1. Inquired For. 
Asked his disciples . . . 
2. Stated. 

John the Baptist . .. Elijah .. . One of the prophets. 
This is of a truth that Prophet that should come (John 6: 14). 
It is John whom I beheaded : he is risen (Mark 6: 16). 

Others said that it is Elias (Mark 6: 15). 
ll. The Opinion of the Disciples : 
1. The Probing Question. 
But who say ye that I am? 


It is given unto you to know the mysteries (Matt. 13: 11). 
Unto you therefore which believe he is precious (1 Pet. 2: 7). 


2. The Satisfactory Answer. 
Peter ansewereth . . . Thou art the Christ. 


We believe and are sure, that thou art that oe (John 6 : 69). 
v n this rock I will build my church (Matt. 16: 1s). 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God (John 11: 27). 


8. The Strict Injunction. 
He charged them that they should tell no man of him. 


He charged them that they should tell no man (Mark 7 : 36). 
Should tell no man dy things they had seen (Mark 9 : 9). 
Straitly charged . . . See that no man know it (Matt. 9: ). 


lL em question of this day as of that, is: “Who do men say that 
am 


Who do men say that I amf 


at. ine answers men show what they are rather than what 

8. The question is a personal question, “ Who say ve that Iam?” 

4. It is of more importance what the disciples of Christ believe 
concerning him than what the multitudes think. 

5. The foundation of our faith is in the answer: “Thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

6. Now there is no longer any restraint upon declaring that fact. 
It is day for its proclamation, 


Ill, REDEMPTION 


|. The Master’s Revelation : 
He began to teach—the Sonof man must suffer . . 


FORETOLD. 


. rise again, 
The Son of man is delivered into the hands of men (Mark 9: 31). 
The Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests (Mark 10: 33). 
The Son of man shall be betrayed (Matt. 20: 18). 


i. The Discipte’s Presumption : 
1. His Rebuke of the Master. 


Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, 
Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee (Matt. 16 : 22). 
Peter saith . Thou shalt never wash my feet (John 18: 8). 
Christ erucified—unto the Jews a stumbling-block (1 Cor. 1 : 28). 
2. His Rebuke by the Master. 
of Ged. thee behind me, Satan ; for thou mindest not the things 
Ye know not what manver of spirit ye are of (Luke 9 : 55). 
Then alte Jesus, Get thee hence, Satan (Matt. 4 : 10), 
They . . . after the flesh do mind the th ngs oe the fiesh (Rom. 8: 5). 
1, Though Christ pointed to the cross near at hand, he also pointed 
beyond to the opened and ney pappichy re. 
2. The disciples were not looking for the cross, but for a throne. 
A Be cross, though turned from then, is that to which men turn 


4. Christ had to bear a cross in the unbelief and opposition of his 


iples 
5. Satan again and again tempted Christ to avoid the cross. He 
knew that that would overthrow his throne, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CONFESSING CHRIST. 


1, Why He Should be Confessed: 
He that is not with is against him (Luke 11: 28). 
Confession is made unto salvation (Rom. 10: 9, 20). 
Couteesion a proof of sonship (1 John 2:23; 4: 
Confessi: n an evidence of union with God (1 Joan 4:16). 
For this Christ was exalted (Phil. 2: 11). 

ll. The Consequences of Not Confessing Him : 


Those who deny him, he will deny (Luke 12:9; Matt. 10: 3 
Tm 3) 12). 


ose who are ashamed of him, of them will he be ashamed 
(Mark 8: 


88). 
ei ante who deny the Son hath not the Father (1 John 2: 23; John 


Those who deny are antichrist (1 John 2: 22; 4: 8). 


ill. How He Should be Confessed : 
Not with shame (2 Tim. 1: 8). 
Always ready (1 Pet. 3: re 
Standing fast (2 Thess. 2: bs 
Instant in season . . . out of season ( 2 Tim. 4:1, 2). 
Courageously (| Tim. 6: 12). 

Without wavering (Heb. 10 : 25). 
IV. The Rewards of Conteceing : 
He shall exalt (Psa. 37 34). 
im will | confess » (Matt, 10; 32; Luke 12: 8). 
A crown of life (Rev. 2: 10). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Trme.—The summer A. D. 29; or more than six months 
before the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Prace.—First, Bethsaida Julias ; next, the region of Cesa- 
rea Philippi. 
the entrance of the Jordan into the Lake of Galilee; the 
latter, the modern Banias. 





Punsons.—First, a blind man; the disciples; the crowd 


. saw all things 


rform it (Phil.1; 6). 


. It was in answer to the prayers of his friends that ihe eyes of 
. Christ i willing to take by the hand every one spiritually blind 
. It is not infrequent that one who has been spiritually blind 
. When, however, the eyes are open to see 14 little, faith helps us to 


alf cures—he that hath begun a good 


The former of these places was on the east cf 





= 


following. Second, the disciples, with Peter foremost, and 
Jesus. 

CrrcumsTANcEs.—The crowd bringing the blind man ; the 
gradual restoration, and the charge of secrecy. The journey 
into the region of Cesarea Philippi; the question who men 
said that Jesus was; the prediction of his death and resurrec- 
tion. 

PARALLEL 
22. 


PassaGres.— Matthew 16: 13-23; Luke 9: 18- 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Mark 8: 22—In verse 13, our Lord and his apostles 
went oyer from the western to the eastern side of the Lake of 
Galilee. The conversation in 14:21 seems to have taken 
place after they had reached the western shore. Then we 
learn that they come to Bethsaida, or, as a few manuscripts 
read it, Bethania. This Bethsaida, as we have had occasion 
to say already, is shown by the course and direction of their 
journey to be the Bethsaida which lay not very far from 
where the Jordan enters the lake. It was, as the name 
shows, a place of fish; but Herod Philip, tetrarch of Iturea 
and Trachonitis (Luke 3:1) built it up into a city, and 
called it Julias (Bethsaida Julias, in honor of Julia, daughter 
of the emperor Augustus). Here he died and was buried, 
not far from the date of our Lord’s crucifixion. If, as is 
possible, our Lord made his present journey to avoid the 
machinations of the Pharisees and Sadducees in Galilee, 
which was under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas (Mark 
6:14), he chose to visit the country of a peaceable and just 
prince. Matthew does not mention the events here recorded, 
although he speaks of the journey further on (16:13) (com- 
pare Luke 9:10). Here, they brought him a blind man, 
believing that he could heal him by his touch. 

Verse 23.—And he took hold of the blind man by the hand, 
and brought him out of the village: For the reasons which may 
have led him to go away from the crowd compare the note 
on 7 : 33.—Out of the village: Compare note on 6: 45.—And 
when he had spit on (or into) his eyes, he asked him, Seest 
thou aught? (literally, “If he seeth aught,”—a confusion of 
indirect and direct discourse.) 

Verse 24.— And he looked up, and said, I see men; for I behold 
them as trees walking. The word translated “looked up” can 
also mean “see over again, recover sight.” But there seems 
to be little doubt that the translation is correct.— He looked 
up, having before been wont to keep his head bent downward. 
Now first he discovers that he can see. We must suppose 
him to have lost his sight, and so he says, remembering the 
forms of men, I see men (the disciples around the Lord); but 
the sight was not fully restored, and so he adds, for I behold 
them as trees walking. The words must have been the very 
expressions uttered in Aramaic by the blind man himself. 
He has a sight or discernment of something he calls.men; 
but it was the motion and change of light which makes him 
infer them to be such. “I see men, but, with my present 
power of vision, like trees, only they are moving.” If we 
may suppose that he had lost his sight, not being blind from 
his birth, his description of what he remembered will seem 
quite natural. 

Verse 25.—The cure was but half performed. Unlike the 
giving of sight to the blind man in the fourth Gospel, it con- 
sisted of steps or gradations. Why this was so may have 
depended on the character and condition of the man: he 
might thus, by passing through successive stages of his cure, 
have been better enabled to feel his dependence on Jesus 
throughout the whole process of healing. And so, also, the 
use of outward means—of the spitting, the putting his hands 
on the man and on his eyes—may have aided him to asso- 
ciate ever afterwards his recovery of sight with acts of Jesus. 
Our Lord, therefore, again laid his hands upon his eyes; and 
he looked stedfastly, and was restored, and saw all things clearly. 
So the Revised Version. The Authorized Version has the 
translation, “He’ put his hands again upon his eyes, ard 
made him*look up; and he was restored, and saw every man 
clearly.” In our old version, made him look wp is based upon 
an inferior text; and the same is true of saw every man, which 


- looks like an emendation suggested by “I see men, as trees 


walking.” But what, in the Revised Version, does “looked 
stedfastly” mean? The word so translated occurs in two 
other places of the New Testament—in Matthew 7: 42 and 
Luke 6: 42—in both of which it is rendered (in Authorized 
Version and Revised Version) “shalt see clearly t> cast out 
the mote,” etc. Here, the same sense would be apposite ; but 
“see stedfastly” (intently, without having to wink or close 
the eye for pain) is at least as satisfactory, if not more so. 
With this sense of the word in the place before us, the gen- 
eral idea would be, “looked with his eyes fixed” (not shutting 
them on account of the new light), or not casting his sight 
hither and thither (as if to discover the dimly seen objects). 
~—And saw (or, looked at) all things clearly: This refers to the 
clear, bright light in which the objects appeared to him. The 
adverb translated “clearly” is from an adjective, used chiefly 
by the poets, and meaning “ far-shining,’ “ far-beaming.” 
It may be translated, in a bright light, or conspicuously. Per- 


haps the words are a reproduction of what the man expressed 
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at the time, and answer thus to the general vividness and 
exactness of the description. | 

Verse 26.—And he sent him away to his home, saying, Do 
not even enter into the village. As we have before had occa- 
sion to say, our Lord, in the advice which he gives in regard 
to the course which persons healed by him were to take, was 
far from capricious: in the particular person he judged what 
would be best; and he, of course, considered the interests of 
the kingdom of heaven also (compare 11:12; 5:19, 43). 

Verse 27.— And Jesus went forth (from Bethsaida), and his 
disciples, into the villages of Caesarea Philippi (that is, the vil- 
lages lying around and in the district; Matt. 16:13, into 
the parts of). This city, which Dr. Robinson thinks to be 
on the site of Baal Gad, in the valley of Lebanon, under 
Mount Hermon (Josh. 11:17; 12:7), was called Paneas, 
from a mountain or peak in the neighborhood, with a re- 
markable cave called Paneum (a sanctuary of the Greek god 
Pan), now Banias. For the beautiful environs, and the eastern 
sources of the Jordan, near at hand, see Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, page 389 (American edition), and Dr. Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches, Vol. III. Herod Philip, who also en- 
larged Bethsaida (see above, v. 22), embellished this place, 
calling it Ceesarea Philippi, or Philip’s Casarea, in honor of 
the emperor Tiberius, not many years before this visit. 
Whether Christ entered the city or not is left uncertain by 
the context; but the expression into the villages of seems to 
fayor the probability that he confined himself to retired 
places. He seems to have avoided publicity, and to have 
desired to be alone with his disciples—And on the way he 
said: Matthew connects the following conversation with the 
region of Casarea Philippi (16:13); while Luke says only, 
“as he was praying alone” (or apart, 9:18). But he places 
the conversation about eight days before the transfiguration, 
which well agrees with the “after six days” of Matthew and 
Mark.— Who do men say that Iam? In Luke (as above), 
“Who do the multitudes say that I am?” and in Matthew 
12:13, “Who do men say that the Son of man is?” but, 
according to the reading followed by the Authorized Version, 
“say that I, the Son of man, am?” where the only difference 
between the reading of the Revised Version and the Au- 
thorized Version consists of the omission of me (that I). 
Christ had called himself for a long time the Son of man, 
and had spoken of himself under that title without using 
the first person, as in Matthew 8:20; 9:6; 10:23; Mark 
2:12, 28; Luke 8:34; John 3:13; 5:27; 7:62. It is not 
at all probable that he was not well aware of the opinions 
concerning his person: he asked the question to call forth 
their confession of their faith in him in a formal, solemn 
way. In Matthew, he assumes that he is the Son of man, 
and asks, ‘‘ How do men regard me, who call myself by this 
title?” —And they told him, John the Baptist, and others Elijah, 
and others One of the prophets: Compare 6:14, 15, where the 
same opinion, that he was the reappearance of the persons 
named here, is spoken of. 

Verse 29.—It was more important to have from their lips 
who he himself was; for if they were to spread the news 
concerning him, and act in his name, they must know who 
he was, and soon have wrong impressions corrected. And 
here we may add that the question shows that he probably 
never before approached this subject of his work and nature 
so definitely. His plan was that they should learn by de- 
grees. As their confidence in him increased, so their knowl- 
edge could increase in his lifetime, and a great accession to 
their faith took place after his death and his resurrection.— 
Who say ye that Iam? Peter, always foremost to answer, 
replied, T'hou ari the Christ; in Matthew, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God” (16:16); in Luke 9: 20, 
“The Christ of God.” Their confession was formulated 
especially in terms borrowed from the second Psalm,—as, 
“against the Lord, and against his anointed ;” that is, his 
Messiah or Christ (v. 2); and, “thou art my Son” (vy. 7); 
and, “kiss the Son” (v.12). This, no doubt, would express 
the faith of all, unless it might be that of Judas. But how 
much was contained in their confession he does not ask them: 
it was to be the work of time, and of the Spirit, to bring them 
into the perfect knowledge of the Son of God. 


Verse 30.—And he charged them that they should tell no man 
of him: Before these words, Matthew inserts the important 
passage, “thou art Peter,” etc., which Luke and Mark do not 
insert. If only Luke had left it out, the unbelieving inter- 
preters would have an argument for saying that he left it out 
purposely, as being Paul’s friend, and a partisan; but Mark, 
a Hebrew, and friend of Peter, leaves it out also.—Tell no 
man of hint: Not that, some time or other, they were to tell 
this; but now they were to keep silence about it. And why? 
We answer, that the history, since chapter 6:14 and 7:1, 
shows that, with the great demonstrations of Christ’s mighty 
power, his enemies, the Pharisees, were awake and on the 
watch against him, and that Herod, too, was alarmed; while 
but little encouragement would have roused the common 
people of Galilee to proclaim him a king and follow him. 
To avoid these events, adverse to the interests of his kingdom, 
he sought the wilds and the country places, until the best 
time and way to die should come. Meanwhile, he prepared 





and to unite these events in their minds with the coming of 
the kingdom of God. 

Verse 31.—And he began to teach them that the Son of man 
must suffer many things: In Matthew 16:21, also, we find, 
“From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples,” etc. 
Luke says nothing of this very important new feature in his 
teaching.—And be rejected: That is, be condemned, #8 a 
false Messiah.— By the elders, and the chief priests and scribes: 
That is, by the members of the sanhedrim, or great Jeru- 
salem council, which seems to have consisted of seventy or 
seventy-two persons, among whom the heads of the twenty- 
four courses of priests (Luke 1; 5), certain scribes or lawyers, 
and “elders,” or members selected from the towns (like 
Joseph of Arimathea), were included. 

Verse 32.—Openly, explicitly, but only to his disciples, 
when alone with them (compare v. 30).—And Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him. Took him: That is, having taken 
him to himself, or taken him aside. And began to rebuke him: 
That is, as giving himself up to die, when he could avoid 
suffering. Peter did this from affection, and perhaps as the 
oldest of the apostles, and yet deserved, for his own good, a 
severe rebuke. 

Verse 33.—Our Lord’s countenance had been turned towards 
Peter, and from the others, who as yet may not have known 
to what Peter’s private words with the Master related.— But 
he, turning about and seeing his disciples, rebuked Peter : Christ 
turned around just after Peter had rebuked him.—And seeing 
his disciples (as they looked towards him, and, without doubt, 
in so loud a voice as to be heard by them), rebuked Peter, and 
saith, Get thee behind me, Satan: Christ’s turning his back 
towards Peter, and his face towards his other disciples, was a 
symbol of his words, Get thee behind me, Satan; as much ab to 
say, “I do not want thee in my sight.”— Satan: The name 
of the enemy of God is explained by Matthew 16:23, Thou 
art a stumbling-block (Revised Version), an offence (Authorized 
Version) to me; that is, “Thou would lead me into an aban- 
donment of my great work, and, like Satan in the temptation 
in the wilderness, wouldest lead me away from the true idea 
and work of the Christ.” Mark expresses the same general 
idea by saying, T’how mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men; that is, thy thoughts and feelings are not on 
God’s side, but on men’s. It may seem strange that, after all 
the wonderful things Christ had done, Peter could venture 
to rebuke him; but even the commendation and promises of 
Christ which Matthew records, as made . little time before 
(16:17, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah,” etc.), may 
have elated him. Moreover, he had not yet, while he saw 
his Lord in his lowliness from day to day, reached the full 
meaning of his nature and his humiliation. 





“WHOM SAY YE THAT I AM?” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The ancient Greeks had a deity called Pan. They asso- 
ciated with his worship retired caverns or grottoes, as 
most appropriate for his chosen place of abode, and as fur- 
nishing their own fittest resort for assembling. One of these 
sylvan shrines is known to have lain at the base of Mount 
Hermon. There even at the present day is disclosed a vast 
and magnificent cave, hollowed in a hill-side of stone. Oak 
groves are all around it, of splendidly developed growth and 
age. There used to be an elegant city almost within reach ; 
this they called “ Panium,” after the name of Pan. 

Suggestive ruins are lying there now, shapeless and over- 
grown with briers. But the most noticeable thing in the 
vicinity is one mighty cliff of bare rock, stretching up above 
the cave a thousand feet of sheer precipice—a perpendicular 
of red limestone, like the wall of a titan’s castle. Inscriptions 
cut on the surface claim to perpetuate a hundred bygone 
traditions. Legends without limit of number or exaggeration 
surround the spot. Eusebius grows briskly eloquent, and 
Josephus becomes insufferably tedious, with laborious effort 
to rehearse them. 

As the dynasties rose and fell, one town after another 
sprang up on the plain beneath ; first, Panium, then Banias, 
and then Czsarea Philippi, where we meet our Lord with 
his disciples on the occasion of Simon Peter’s great confession 
of faith. 

Beautiful, perhaps the most beautiful in all northern 
Palestine, is this famous neighborhood. Underneath the 
cavern is gathered a volume of water that finally, aftgr cool- 
ing itself in the dark abodes of its birth, rushes out in a 
delightfully clear stream, fully a hundred feet broad, dashing 
down the rugged rocks in rapid and musical currents, drench- 
ing the hot air with freshness, and ravishing a traveler’s eye 
with sensuous play of foam and leaping of cascades. The 
whole region is fragrantly strewn with flowers, lying among 
an exquisite mingling of sunshines and shadows cast by the 
ilexes and olives. It is often called “the Tivoli of Syrian 
landscape ;” one of those attractive scenes which an artist 
hastens to visit, when he would renew his portfolio with the 
loveliest sketches of unfamiliar beauty from the Orient. 

Luke informs us that when this famous conversation took 
place, Jesus had just been alone praying; and Mark adds 
that it occurred “by the way.” In all likelihood, this was 
one of those interesting roadside discourses with which Christ 
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was accustomed to enrich his companionship, as he moved 
on with that familiar group of intimates which followed him. 
For order in our present study, the particulars of description 
are easily arranged around two points: namely, the creed this 
disciple professed, and the credit he got by it. 

I. It is evident, from the history, that our Lord desired to 
awaken some sort of anxiety in the minds of his followers, 
and to excite their feelings of loyalty to truth, and to himself, 
vo that they might be upon their guard against disaffection 
under any popular pressure, or any wild popular perversions 
of iis character or mission. 

So, coming forth quietly from his usual devotions in the 
mountain, and joining his company, he abruptly put to them 
the question, “Whom do men say that J, the Son of man, 
am?” They made no hesitation in their reply. Frankly 
they proceeded to rehearse the views which they had heard 
expressed in one way and another throughout their journeys. 
A portion of the reports among the crowds they could easily 
remember. 

They informed him that an uneasy few, with Herod at the 
head of them, said he wasa resuscitation of John the Baptist. 
Even at that early day, it is possible that some held the doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls. The notion was prevalent, 
borrowed from heathen philosophy, that those who as martyrs 
suffered for religious beliefs would be allowed to come to the 
upper world again; at any rate, they would arise from the 
dead before the rest. Hence, the disciples also told Jesus that 
there were others who believed him to be one who was 
inhabited by the soul of Elijah. This Old Testament prophet 
had not died, but was translated into heaven; and Malachi, 
the latest seer who had declared a message from God, had left 
on record an obscure intimation that he would actually return 
some timer Then, further, one of this company, possibly 
Matthew, for he alone records the rumor, mentioned that 
some thought Jesus was Jeremiah (see Matt. 16: 14). 


Appurently the talk now became desultory, for the sug- 
gestion fell away intoa mere grouping together of all the 
weaker stories or more foolish traditions they had caught as 
to our Lord’s being “one of the prophets.” One thing is 
observable in these reports: however the opinions differed, and 
however extravagantly wideof the real truth they all were, they 
were honorable testimonials to the dignity of Jesus. For 
these gossipers in thestreets had hastened to give him the best 
names they had, and they unhesitatingly reckoned him among 
the epoch-leaders of the age. This would prove that the 
common people, who originally heard him gladly, had not yet 
altogether forsaken his cause, nor turned away from his 
teaching. Still, aswe note that in all these conjectures there 
was not found one clear acknowledgment of the messiahship 
of Jesus, we are forced to confess that the obstinate denials of 


‘the rulers and the violent denunciations of the interested 


placemen, as well as the sophistical arguments of the multi- 
plied sects, had fatally demoralized the entire nation, and 
blinded their eyes to the awful risks they were running in 
their rejection of the Lord of glory. 

Jesus seems to have manifested no surprise, and exhibited 
no mortification, when he received so discouraging an account 
of what his disciples had heard. He had, however, a deeper 
concern than this. It mattered little, comparatively, what 
the untaught populace in Palestine thought of him; it mat- 
tered more what those who followed him believed. So he 
turned his question directly upon the disciples: “ But whom 
say ye that I am?” Among that band of adherents there 
was only one man of whom an immediate answer was to be 
expected: “And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

IL. This, then, was the great confession of faith, which has 
come down to us through the ages. It was the creed that 
Peter boldly proffered : we are now ready to consider the 
credit he got for it. It need not be any surprise to us that he 
received from our Lord himself instantly an honorable approval 
of his intelligence and courage. More welcome word than 
that, which it was his high privilege to hear from the Master 
then, was never spoken from heaven to earth: “And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

We have already learned that Bar means son ; hence, 
“Simon Bar-jona” signifies son of Jonas; a name pronounced 
here as an exact antithesis and answer to the new name which 
this disciple applied just now to Jesus, “Son of God.” When 
our Lord told Peter that “flesh and blood” had not revealed 
such a measure of truth to him, it becomes quite clear that 
he intended to say that intelligence like this did not come 
from any mere insight of human penetration, nor from any 
degree of sagacity or worldly wisdom; it must have been 
given directly by inspiration from God himself. Itis evitlent, 
therefore, that there are great and valuable lessons for us to 
learn from this whole conversation. 

1. First, it will follow from a story like this, that it is of 
vast consequence what a man beliew 8, and all the more if he be 
sincere in his creed. For it is likely one may geek in vain 
through the entire New Testament, and he will not discover 
any where another man than Simon Peter ever called “ blessed” 
by eur Lord Jesus Christ. This Galilean disciple received a 
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wonderful honor merely because he aecepted as revealed from 
on high the whole story of the cross, the work and the nature, 
the heavenly divinity and the earthly mastership, of the Mes- 
siah. 

2. We learn also that it is not enough to admit the bare record, 
and so simply consent to an historic Christ. It is not enough 
to whisper, “ Jesus of Nazareth must have been a divine per- 
son,” and then drop hushed into a great, deep, devout, mysti- 
cal wonder about him, Nor is it enough to cherish a sweet 
poetic sentiment as to the beauty of his character and the pure 
loveliness of his weary life. For if this Galilean rabbi was 
anything, he was our God—Jehovah manifest in the flesh. 
If he came to this world for any purpose whatever, it was to 
make an atonement for sin. And unless he is received in the 
exercise of his offices as prophet, priest, and king, he is not 
received in any such way as brings the word, “ Blessed art 
thou |” ~ 

8. Again, to a human soul, struggling for its immortal life, 
Jesus the Saviour ie everything at once, or he is nothing forever. 
In that old day of Simon Peter, it was hard to get at the exact 
truth. But what was perhaps a special and miraculous dis- 
closure tc him, is at this later date a commonplace and every- 
day experience to us. Each increment of our growing knowl- 
edge in a sense comes new, as it djd to him, by revelation of the 
Spirit of divine grace: “ But the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal” (see 1 Cor. 12: 7). 

4. Finally, we cannot fail to see that the one question above 
all other questions of the present day is this: “Whom say ye 
that lam?” Here Christ is, in the world, a factor in history, 
an influence among men. Some disposal is to be made of the 
words he has spoken, and the force he exerts. “ What think 
yeof Christ?” It is an individual question ; each of us must 
deal with it. But he only will be “blessed” of the Lord who 
answers it as this disciple answered it, when, out of his exult- 
ant and obedient heart, he exclaimed : “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God!” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


They bring a blind man unto him (v. 22). Ifa man is 
unable to find the way to Jesus, he ought to be led. It is a 
good work, this bringing the blind to Him who alone can 
give them sight. There are groping blind ones on every side 
of us. Some of them know that they are blind, and only 
wait for a wise and kind leader. Others of them do not even 
kvow that they are blind ; but they need leading all the more 
for that. Unless we do our part, more or less of them will 
have no man to lead them. Some of these blind ones are in 
our classes; some of them are in our circle of relatives; 
some of them are our neighbors, or our business associates, or 
our fellow-workers: all of them need to be led to Jesus. Did you 
ever do anything inthisline? Do you see what there is of the 
sort for you to do just now? If you don’t—you must be blind. 

He took the blind man by the hand, and led him out of the 
town (vy. 23). Our best work for others is rarely done ina 
crowd, Even in, telling another his duty, there is a great 
gain in having him all by himself. An eminent preacher 
once said, “ The best sermons are preached when one man is 
the minister, and one man is the congregation.” And if we 
want to come into closest sympathy with another, in order to 
help him to see the truth, and to feel as he ought to, we must 
be face to face with him, when no one else is near. If you 
would win any one of your scholars to the Saviour, it is 
important to see him elsewhere than before all the class. 
Follow him out of the school, and when he and you are 
alone together, then is your time to do most toward bringing 
him to spiritual sight through faith. 

I see men as trees walking (v.24). It takes practice to use 
one’s eyes, even when God has opened them. And there are 
some believers who never get beyond confounding a doctrinal 
statement of a truth with a living exemplification of that 
truth, They are not clear as to the difference between a tree 
and a man any way; they make no allowance for the person- 
ality of a human being, as distinct from the unvariableness of 
a vegetable growth ; they judge a fellow-disciple by what he 
says he believes, rather than by what he shows he is. In all 
the field of their spiritual vision, they see men as trees 
walking; but the trouble is with their eyesight, not with the 
men and the trees. 

He put his hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up 
(v. 25). One touch of Jesus’ hand does not do everything for 
us; although it does do very much, We need to have added 
help from him toward full and clear sight. And there is a 
great gain in our looking up instead of dewn, outward instead 
of inward. We ought to see more clearly with our spiritual 
eyes to-day than we saw yesterday; and so it ought to be, 
day by day, all the days of our life. To make this gain, we 
need the renewed touch of Jesus, and we need to look up. 

Whom do men say that Iam? (vy. 27). If you want to know 
the character of men, or if you want to do men good, it is 
important, at the start, to understand what they think about 
Jesus Christ, Some men say that Jesus was simply a good 
and a wise man; others refuse to admit even that, but think 
he was partly deceived and partly a deceiver. Othera, again, 





say that Jesus Christ is the only and the all-sufficient Saviour ; 
that his word is unfailingly true, and that his strength is 
sufficient for all who trust themselves to him. A difference 
of opinion just here indicates men’s characters, and affects 
men’s characters, Unless you know the views of a man on 
this point, you can know little about him; you can do little 
for him. 

But whom say ye that Iam? (v.29). It is of more impor- 
tance to us what we think about Jesus, than what other men 
think about him. If everybody else in the world accepts him 
as a Saviour, and we fail to do so, then so far as we are con- 
cerned the world might as well have never had a Saviour. 
Nor is it enough for us to say that he is a Saviour ; unless we 
say—and mean what we say—that he is our Saviour; then so 
far as we are concerned he might as well never have been a 
Saviour. Who say ye that Jesus is? No more vital and 
important a personal question than that could be put to us by 
man or God. 

Peter took him, and began to rebuke him (v.32). Peter was 
not the last disciple of Jesus to take exception to the Lord’s 
way of working, and to think that he could improve on the 
Lord’s plans. Not all these disciples are as outspoken as Peter, 
but they are quite as opinionated. “I don’t see why the Lord 
permits this thing!” is a very common feeling, and it is not a 
very uncommon ezpression of feeling, in view of some provi- 
dence affecting one’s self or another. Every complaint of the 
weather, every murmur over our lot in life, every word of re- 
pining at the trials to which we are subjected of God in our 
spiritual training, every comment of dissatisfaction with a 
delayed answer to prayer, is only our way of showing the 
spirit which would take hold of the Lord and begin to rebuke 
him for what he does, or for what he permits, in his sphere of 
control, 

Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou savourest not the things that 
be of God, but the things that be of men (v. 33). A good many 
of thesuggestions of Christian men come from Satan. Satan is 
always glad to have Christian men make use of his ideas, and 
he doesn’t even ask that these men shall quote him as the 
author of the suggestion; they can have all the credit of it 
themselves, When Satan wants to promote liquor-selling 
and liquor-drinking, he likes to have some Christian 
man talk about every creature of God being good, if used 
in moderation, and then slily suggest that beer and 
wine and whiskey are “creatures of God”! When 
he wants the Indians killed off, or missions in China 
interrupted, or Christianity itself brought into contempt 
among the heathen, he enjoys setting Christian law-makers at 
talk about furthering Christian civilization by inhuman or 
illiberal legislation against whole races of mankind. When 
Jesus heard a favorite disciple of his speaking after the manner 
and wisdom of men, instead of according to the teachings of God, 
he said plainly, “ Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou savourest 
not the things that be of God, but the things that be of men.” 
And we may be sure that Jesus is of the same mind to-day, 
concerning any of Satan’s suggestions, even when they come 
from a Christian disciple. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What inward and what outward act of faith are first in the 
heart and life of the disciple? (Title.) By what confession 
did Peter evidence his faith? (Golden Text.) Have you 
both seen and confessed Christ as your Saviour? 

Mark 8: 22.—What'is our duty respecting those who can- 
not find their way to Christ? How are we todo this? How 
will our own condition affect our success? Why is a sinful 
state compared to blindness? Locate and describe Bethsaida. 
Had this man ever possessed sight? (v. 24.) Had he proba- 
bly ever seen Jesus? Does his blindness represent the lost 
susceptibility of childhood, or of the wandering Christian, or 
the natural defect of every sinner? By what five acts of 
Jesus is the power of spiritual discernment feebly restored ? 
(v. 23.) Suggest illustrations of how God takes hold of the 
blind sinner, leads him, applies ordained means, and presses 
his hands and his questions upon his conscience? What is 
the man’s first effort and success in trying to discern between 
temporal and eternal interests? (v. 24.) Give an example 
of this imperfect discernment? (Acts 8:13, 18-24.) How 
did Jesus emphasize the fact that only by repeated acts of 
grace can we gain clear spiritual perception? (v. 25.) What 
part had the man to perform in the work? How are we to 
“look up”? ‘What obedience was immediately imposed 
upon this man? (v. 26.) Was it required for his discipline, 
or for Christ’s safety ? 

Verse 27.—What question is naturally suggested by the 
thought of man’s blindness? What means had the men of 
that day, of knowing who Jesus was? Point out and describe 
Cesarea Philippi. What is the world’s general estimate of 
Christ and Christianity? (v. 28.) How could the Jews 


believe a living man to be the same as one long dead? What 
is the vital question which Jesus puts to us, and what is its 
How may we be able to give the true 
How much was embraced in Peter’s 
Why must more be embraced in 
How does the act of confession differ from 


true answer? (v. 29.) 
answer? (Matt. 16: 17.) 
answer? ( Matt. 16: 16.) 
ours? (v. 31.) 





that of uniting with a Christian church? Is confession 
essential to salvation, or is it not? (Matt. 10: 32; Rom. 
10:9, 10.) Is church-membership essential to salvation, or 
is it not? To whom should children be encouraged to go 
with their first confession of faith in Christ? How soon 
should they be advised to make a public confession? What 
change did Jesus now make in his method of instruction? 
(v. 32; John 16: 29.) What evidence have we that Jesus 
was susceptible to temptation till the close of his earthly 
life? (v.33; Heb. 4: 15.) How were Peter’s words (Matt. 
16: 22) a temptation to him ? How may we distinguish 
between right and wrong utterances? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD, 


The last lesson and this touch at some points that are worth 
noting. In that, blindness of understanding painfully was 
manifest ; in this, we have to do with physical blindness only. 
In that, the unbelieving Pharisees demanded of Jesus a sign 
from heaven as a proof of his messiahship ; in this, the be- 
lieving disciples, without such a sign, make the full and 
explicit declaration: “Thou art the Christ.” In that, there 
was a warning against the leaven of the Pharisees; in this, 
there is a rebuke of the spirit manifested by Peter, in 
attempting to stand between the Saviour and his cross. The 
leaven of the Pharisees would have corrupted the disciples ; 
the temptation of the wilderness, that was renewed in Peter’s 
protest, aimed at the corruption of the Saviour himself. 

Again the lesson finds a natural division, that must be 
observed in teaching, into three parts, which may thus be 
alliteratively put: 1. The Great Cure; 2. The Great Ques- 
tion; 3. The Great Redemption. The general force and 
teaching of the whole lesson is admirably summed up in the 
lesson topic: “ We may have light and life from Christ.” 

I. The Great Cure.—As preliminary to the consideration of 
the cure here recorded, the teacher may find it advisable to 
refer to the other cases in which blindness was removed by 
the Saviour. Those detailed somewhat at length are to be 
found in Matthew 9: 27-31; 12: 22, 23; 20: 30-34; with 
Mark 10: 46-52; John 9: 1-7, while an indefinitely large 
number of instances are merely referred to in Matthew 21: 
14; Luke 7: 21, 22. 

In regard to the cure presented in our lesson, note, 1, How 
it came about. “They bring to him a blind man, and beseech 
him to touch him.” “They bring”—he did not come of 
himself. That fact suggests the bringing to Jesus of the 
paralytic, who was “borne of four,” and that in this case, as 
in that, the cure was performed because Jesus saw “ their 
faith.’ Impress, then, the thought that each one should 
bring his friends who are spiritually blind to the Saviour, 
beseeching him to touch them. Seeing the faith thus mani- 
fested, their eyes may be opened. 

2. The method of cure. It was not just the one that was 
suggested. The Saviour did not heal him with a touch, as 
he had been requested to do. Instead of an instant, he worked 
a gradual cure. He literally /ed the blind man by steps up 
to perfect faith, and, so, to perfect vision. Call attention to 
these steps. (1.) Took the blind man by the hand, and led 
him out of the village. To the olind man the warm and 
long-continued grasp of the hand, together with the personal 
interest in himself indicated in taking him out of the village, 
meant something. (2.) Spit on his eyes, and laid his hands 
upon them. These outward acts were to excite inward faith. 
The blind man realized that Jesus was doing something for 
him. (3.) Asked him, “Seest thou aught?” This to induce 
him to make an effort to see. He could not do that with- 
out exercising some faith. Reswit,—beheld men as trees, 
walking. He saw just in proportion to his faith—clouded 
faith, clouded vision. (4.) Again laid his hands upon his 
eyes. This in response to the feeling of the blind man that 
something more must be done for him. Final result,—looked 
steadfastly; saw clearly. Now, these facts suggest: (1.) That 
our prayers for others are not always answered just in the 
way that we point out, but are answered satisfactorily, neverthe- 
less. (2.) That some people have to come into the light 
gradually. Do not give one up because his eyes are not imme- 
diately opened. (3.) Induce those whose sight partially has 
been given them to use their new power. Do not try to see 
for them. The very effort to see calls forth the faith that 
will clarify the vision. 

Il. The Great Question—The circumstances under which 
the question was asked should be noted, on account of the 
significance they lend toit. 1. It was just after he had fin- 
ished his ministry in Galilee, and had retired with his disci- 
ples to the region of Cesarea Philippi for rest. The question 
aimed at discovering the results of his efforts. 2. As stated 
by Luke, Christ “was alone praying.” That fact gives solem- 
nity both to the question and to the revelation concerning 
his passion. 3. Many of his disciples had gone back, “ and 
walked no more with him” (John 6: 66). 

1. In regard to the people. The question as to what men 
were saying concerning him was only preliminary to the more 
important one: “But who say ye that I am?” It is worth 
while, however, to consider in what estimate he was held by 
the people. It is evident that he had made upon them the 
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impression that he was more than an ordinary man, or even 
than an ordinary prophet. Those who said that he was John the 
Baptist believed either that he was influenced by the spirit of 
the martyred prophet, or that the preacher of the wilderness 
actually had risen from the dead with such an accession of 
power as that fact would imply. Those wo held that he was 
Elijah believed that the translated prophet once more was 
among men as the forerunner of the Messiah. Those who 
regarded him as “ Jeremias, or one of the prophets,” thought 
that Jeremiah, or one of the old prophets (Luke 18: 19), had 
“risen again.”’ But though the people ranked him high, 
their verdict was disappointing. They did not believe that 
he was the Messiah. 

2. In regard to the disciples. What if he had failed with 
them also! Notice, then, the importance of the question. 
Call attention to the full and satisfactory answer, especially 
as it is given in Matthew and in John. Though Peter alone 
answered, yet he answered for all. Join with Peter’s reply 
the commendation of the answer given in Matthew, noticing 
the fact therein stated, that this had been revealed to him 
by the Father, and teaching from that the truth, “No man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 
Connect with it, also, Christ’s declaration that upon the truth 
expressed in that confession he would build his church. 

Ill. The Great Redemption.—Observe that in the predic- 
tion of his death and resurrection, Jesus furnished the best 
evidence to the disciples for saying, “Thou art the Christ.” 
In that he showed to them that he really was the Messiah. 
The topic of the redemption that he was-about to accom- 
plish, therefore, very naturally follows their confession. In 
the revelation that he gives concerning it, how full and 
explicit he was as to what was to take place! And yet his 
disciples did not realize the force of his words until they 
were recalled by his empty sepulchre. The glory of the 
throne, which they still had in view, blinded their eyes to 
the cross and its shadow. In the rebuke administered to 
Peter, note that its terms recalled the temptation in the 
wilderness. On his defeat, the devil left the Saviour only 
“for a season.” He renewed the temptation in the desire of 
the people to make Christ a king, and, now, in the impulsive 
affection of the disciple that would thrust away the thought 
of a cross. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our lesson to-day is about a blind man whom Jesus made to 
see. Where did Jesus go in the ship with his disciples, after 
feeding the four thousand men? Where did he go in the 
ship again, after the Pharisees came tempting him? 

It was not far from there to a town called Bethsaida, where 
the River Jordan flows into the northern part of the Sea of 
Galilee. Some persons there—we do not know who—brought 
a blind man to Jesus, and asked him to touch him. Was that 
all? What did they believe Jesus’ touch would do? Did 
you ever try to help a blind person? Wouldn’t you walk 
very carefully, and, if you saw a stone, roll it out of the way; 
or, if you came to a step up or down, or a street-crossing, 
wouldn’t you tell the one you led how to step, as you held 
them very steadily? So Jesus did, for he not only touched, 
but took him by the hand, and led him. What did the 
friends ask him to do? Dnoesn’t he often do what we ask, 
and a great deal more? Could the man see where he led 
him? He could feel the gentle but firm touch; do you think” 
he gladly clasped the hand that held his own? Jesus had a 
wise reason for the way he led him; he always has for the 
way he leads. He led the man out of the town, then stopped, 
spit on his eyes, put his hands upon him, and asked if he saw 
anything. He looked up, and said, “I see men, as trees, 
walking.” It was all dim and glimmering at first,—the new 
light, men, trees, all seemed moving, yet not plain. Some- 
times Jesus chose to do his work at one stroke, sometimes 
with a word, then more slowly, again as there was faith to 
receive. He put his hands once more on the eyes, and told 
the man to look up. As he felt the darkness gone, and sight 
coming, don’t you think he had stronger faith in that touch? 
He looked, and saw every man clearly. Whom do you think 
he was most delighted to see with his new eyes? His first 
blessing was in seeing Jesus. Would he want to go and tell 
everywhere how he had been cured? Jesus sent him home, 
and told him not to go back to the town, nor tell any of the 
townspeople. 

Jesus, with his disciples, went on further north, somewhere 
crossing the Jordan, and the little streams flowing into it 
from the hilJs and mountains among which it rises. As they 
went, Jesus talked, and asked, “‘Whom do men say that I 
am?” What king, when he heard of Jesus, said, “It is John 
the Baptist risen from the dead”? Why was he afraid? 
They told him that some said he was John the Baptist; 
others said it was Elijah. They knew Elijah had been taken 
to heaven, (how?) and some thought he had come back to 
earth. Others, they said, thought it was one of the old 
prophets, sent by God to prepare the way for the Messiah,— 
the chosen anointed one. Every Jew looked for a king to 
come and reign in glory, and they all longed for the expected 
Messiah. The meek and lowly one, calling himself the Son 


of man, giving time and strength and life for others, did not 
seem the one who should restore all their splendor, and reign 
as king. Jesus did not reply about what the people thought 
of him, but, turning tv his disciples, asked, “ Whom say ye 
that 1 am?” Which disciple always spoke first? Peter 
answered in the words we learn to-day for our golden text. 
He spoke for them all, not what they wanted Jesus to be or 
to do, but he said, “Thou art the Son of the living God.” 
They had seen him as Jesus, the Son of man, their teacher 
and friend, a merciful healer and helper ; but now they owned 
him as the chosen anointed one. That was seeing Jesus, not 
as the blind man with opened eyes, but seeing him as Christ 
with the eyes of the mind. It was confessing Christ, owning 
him as Lord, the Son of God, mighty to save souls as well as 
bodies, to open the eyes of the understanding, to rule over 
the souls of men. There were sad lessons for them to learn, 
and Jesus began to teach them that he must suffer many 
things; that the elders, chief priests, and scribes, would be 
against him; that he would be killed, and after three days 
rise again. Peter could not bear to hear that. No, no, he 
said, and took hold of him as if to hold him back. But 
Jesus reproved Peter: looking around on them all, he 
answered just as he did when Satan tempted him in the 
garden, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” He said, “ Thou art 
an offence to me.” He meant that it offended or displeased 
him to be tempted to think of those things as men would, not 
as God did. As the time drew near for him to suffer, he 
would not let the love of his disciples nor the rash words of 
Peter tempt him to hesitate. Was it right for Peter to speak 
so to his Lord, when he said he must suffer? Do you under- 
stand now how Jesus made the blind to see, and the disci- 
ples to confess? how he opened blind souls, and showed 
them himself? 

So much of this lesson is in narrative form, it will need to 
be carefully reviewed, and many questions asked, todraw back 
what you have given. A lesson is not taught to a primary 
class, nor any other, when the scholars are merely listeners. 

In these selected verses, we have an example of how Jesus 
taught his class of twelve, asking questions which touched 
the very soul. So, try to teach wisely, thoroughly, tenderly, 
and He who promised the Holy Spirit to understanding and 
memory will help teacher and taught to “do his will,” and 
to “know of the doctrine.” 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The subject of Oriental blindness has been so often touched 
upon in this column that its present recurrence causes some 
shrinking, from fear of repetition. The frequency of diseases 
of the eyes in the East, and the neglect which causes them ; 
the trust which even men born blind put in a hakim that he can 
restore them; the greater crowds which come to a dispensary 
for treatment when a physician attends who is distinguished as 
an oculist ; the former reckoning by those in high life on the 
possibility of being deprived of their sight so as to make a 
rival’s place the surer—all these and many more matters of 
the sort have been duly attended to in this column in proper 
connection. As the East is the country of cripples, so it is 
the region of blind men. One may see in aday in an Eastern 
city more blind persons than he will see in America in a 
year—unless he visits an asylum for the blind. Most of the 
cases, however, as with us, are not those of congenital blind- 
ness ; and the narrative clearly shows that the case here pre- 
sented was one of the majority. 

It would be easy to picture the beggar woman sitting by 
the wayside with a child in her lap, the latter’s eyelids fringed 





ever thinks of brushing away; it would be easy to see how 
flies and dirt, together with the bright sun, would conspire to 
excite a disease first of the eyelid, then of the conjunctiva, 
and then of the eye itself, to end at last in blindness. Such, 
indeed, is the commonest case, though ophthalmia, cataracts, 
and other diseases which do not presuppose negligence, are 
common enough. Then it would be easy further to follow the 
course of the beggar till he comes to earn his living regularly 
by begging in the marxet piaces on beggars’ days, and on other 
days by the wayside. His clothing is of the meanest and 
scantiest ; it covers many more living creatures than the blind 
man; it could be afforded to throw it away for a shilling, and 
much more forthe hope of a restoration of sight. Not money 
alone, but food as well, is an acceptable gift. He will ery out 
loudly at the passer by, and show an importunity that ig 
scarcely surpassed by the lusty beggar who is neither crippled 
nor blind, but who stops you in the way, and will not let you 
pass till you have at least heard his request. Of course both 
classes fall far short of the leper in begging power. 


Then again, the Bible illustrations about blindness do not 
come home to us with anything like Oriental familiarity and 
point. They seem here to lack that every-day quality which 
they have there, and to make a simile seem extravagant, or 
applicable only to very exceptional cases; while in the East 
they come right home to every one, as illustrating physical 
possibilities which every one may have to face. 

How few, for example, are our Occidental proverbs which 
include a simile of blindness ; and nearly all those few come 
originally from the East, though some through the Greek 
or Latin. But the Arabic proverbs which include such 
similes are very numerous. The Saviour’s illustration about 
plucking out the offending right eye, for instance, furnishes 
the key-note for many changes in the proverb-jingle—jingle, 
for many are in rhyme, and the greater number, perhaps, in 
alliterations which serve the same purpose. “In the country 
of the blind the one-eyed is king,” is very old in Arabic and 
other Easterdi languages, though many consider that a Western 
invention. Just here I open at random a book of Arabic 
proverbs. The first page that hits the eye has two proverbs 
which turn on defective eyes: “ A splinter entered the sound 
eye of the one-eyed. I wish you good night, said he.” That 
is spoken as of one who has a narrow range of vision and 
supposes the world all to feel as he does. The one-eyed 
thought night had come when his sense of seeing had entirely 
gone. The next one explains itself, though it also conceals a 
local custom: “He is blind, and yet ogles the women.”— 
I turn the leaf and light upon this: “ Whatever the half- 
blind wife cooks for her husband, he sups on it.’ That is, 
custom reconciles us to any defect in living.—Pretty soon 
again, “He let him see stars in the day-time;” but that 
refers to starving his servant till everything looked black. 
A little farther on occurs a modification of the biblical 
“A gift blindeth the eyes of the wise,” etc., in “Feed the 
mouth, the eye will be bashful.” Soon again, “God grant us 
not any neighbor with two eyes;” which, of course, differs 
wholly from the common imprecation “Blindness to thine 
eyes.” A page or two later comes the modified form of one 
already quoted : “The one-eyed is a beauty in the country of 
the blind.” Just one more will do, which, moreover, has a 
greater pertinence in an example that occurs farther on in the 
year’s lessons: “ He holds faster than a blind man.” All 
these are taken at random, just to show the familiarity of the 
subject in Eastern proverbs. A careful selection would per- 
haps be more striking and interesting, but it would not so 
truly illustrate the point now aimed at. Perhaps it will be 


\ Abin point also to say that certain things which we call eyes are 
Dinown in the East as ears. Thus in the Koran occurs the 


expression, “ until the camel enter the needle’s ear;” which 
answers to the common comparison “ narrower than a needle’s 
ear.” 

The Oriental conception of the word rendered “ clearly ” 
(not regarding here the variant Greek reading, nor the differ- 
ent rendering of the word rendered “every man” here— 
which some Oriental versions render “every man” and some 
“every thing”) is perhaps but shown by taking an example 
or two. We refer those matters rather to the perfection of 
eyes or instruments; that is, look at them from an internal 
standpoint. But the Oriental, as in so many other matters, 
has formed his thought from the outside point of view; the 
faculty of clear sight, as well as of dim sight, being regarded 
as a gift from a higher power. Accordingly the ancient 
Syriac versions render the word for “clearly” by one which 
signifies “ with the light,” or “in the light,” or “as the light 
shows it.’ The modern Arabic versions render it by a word 
which a foreigner, unused to common idioms, can scarcely 
help rendering “by revelation,” or “by disclosure;” and 
though the same thought may not lie in the idiom as worn by 
common use, yet its etymology is ever plain and suggestive to 
the Oriental as being in that connection. And upon this 
point, by the way, it is worth while to note that the Oriental 
philosophers are even worse slaves to dreamy definitions 
derived from etymology than the most fantastic of the Occi- 
dental lookers through etymological millstones. Fact and 
use, with the Orientals, lie even farther behind dream and 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
ander this uead, ihe tnteresi« of cur readers will ide us in making 
further notice.) 

BOOKS. 


—_ Mayburn's Twins. a John Habberton. Square 16mo. paper, pp. 
hiladelphia: . Peverson and Brothers. Priee, 0 cents. 


PM the Quietist. By John Bigelow. i16mo, wide margins, uncut 
pages, pp. 12/7. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, ‘v 2B. 


baie ne! a eclentific revelation. By the Rev. Charies ©. Adam 


TD. ié6mo, pp. xii, 176, vill. New York: James Pott. Price, 7 
conte 


Distinctive Principles of Baptists. By J. W. Pendleton. 12mo. pp. 
oat {aoc The American Baptist Publication Society. 
rice, $1.25. 


™ hn ia = for the Revised New Testament Shown to be Unauthor- 
G, W. Samson, D.D. I6mo0,. pp. 122, Cambridge, Mass. : 
i Ming. Price, 50 cents. 
Men and Books: or, Studies in Homilletics: lectures introductory to the 


theory of preac hing. By Austin Phelps, D. a $vo, pp. xi, 34. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.00. 


RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Biography.—-The most important publication of the 
month is Mr. Froude’s biography of Thomas Carlyle, of 
which the first installment has appeared in two volumes 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), They cover the years between 
1795 and 1835, and clearly show that Carlyle acted 
wisely in the choice of his literary executor. Mr. 
Froude has deliberately chosen to show Carlyle as he 
was, and not as he might have been; therefore he boldly 
prints the severest denunciations with which Carlyle 
visited his contemporaries. One great merit of the work 
is the noble picture it offers of Mrs. Carlyle, whose 


- character is portrayed even more clearly than in the 


previous volume of Reminiscences, Another new biog- 
raphy is devoted to the life of a man utterly unlike 
Carlyle in almost every particular, but whose whole life- 
work was beneficent—Jacob Abbott. This biegraphy is 
prefixed to a new edition of The Young Christian (Har- 
per and Brothers), and is written by the Rev. Edward 
Abbott. It is seldom that so industrious and Christian 
a literary life is spent ; and it is given a worthy chronicle 
in this modest biography, which includes a valuable 
bibliographical record of Mr. Abbott’s work. The sec- 
ond volume of the American Statesmen series is devoted 
to the life of Alexander Hamilton (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co.), by Henry Cabot Lodge, one of the most 
competent of the younger authorities on American his- 
tory. An unimportant sketch of James Russell Lowell 
has been expanded from a magazine article, and pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood & Co.; the author, Mr. F. H. 
Underwood, possesses little critical ability, and writes 
with indiscriminate praise of his subject. The Hon. 
John Bigelow tells anew the story ot Molinos the Qui- 
etist (Charles Scribner’s Sons) in a short but critical 
and appreciative biography. The career of Molinos is 
one which has been deliberately falsified by the eccle- 
siastical authorities; Mr. Bigelow’s book is a contribu- 
tion to a truer estimate of the life-work of a really 
remarkable man. The book is quaintly bound in coarse 
canvas with stitching of raw red silk, It is printed 
with wide margins and with catch-words at the foot of 
each page. 

Travel.—It is fortunate that the venerable missionary, 
the Rev. Ti'us Coan, has not permitted his last years to 
pass without publishing a record of his remarkable labors 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Under the title of Life in 
Hawaii (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.), he recounts 
some of his more important experiences since 1835 ; his 
book is valuable not only as a missionary history, but as 
an account of the social life of the Sandwich-Islanders. 
Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, whose pseudonym is Margery 
Deane, is the author of European Breezes (Lee and 
Shepard), a book of travel in Central Europe, written in 
a sprightly style, and chiefly notable for its pictures of 
the life of the Germans, Austrians, and Swiss. Of a 
higher order of merit is Morocco, its People and Places 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), by that indefatigable traveler and 
chronitler, Edmondo de Amicis, The book is nt less 
interesting than its well-known predecessors from the 
same pen. Hesperothen (Harper and Brothers) by Dr. 
W. H. Russell, the London Times correspondent, is a 
readable but not intrinsically important account of the 
author's pleasure-tour in this country, made last year in 
the suite of the Duke of Sutherland. The West (Rand 
McNally, & Co,), by Messrs, R. P. Porter, H. Gannett, 
and W. P. Jones, is an impartial account of the com- 
mercial and social growth of Western States and terri- 
tories for the past eighty years. The authors are careful 
statisticians, and their work is no mere piece of spread- 
eagleism, but a contribution to industrial literature. 

Religion.—Professor Austin Phelps’s new volume is 
just ready; its title is Men and Books (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), and it is composed of lectures of a somewhat more 





general and elementary character than those printed in 
the previous homiletical volume, The Theory of Preach- 
ing. The work is addressed to theological students and 
young ministers, but for the most part it is equally 
suitable for all who are trying to get wisdom, and to 
put it toa practical use. Mr. Spurgeon’s masterpiece 
The Treasury of David, a great storehouse of exegetical 
and spiritual lessons drawn from the Psalms, is being 
republished here by Funk and Wagnalls; the first 
volume has appeared. It shows the extensive and ser- 
viceable character of Mr. Spurgeon’s knowledge of 
religious books, in which he is scarcely surpassed by any 
living minister. A.C, Armstrong and Son have published 
as the first issue of The Clerical Library, Three Hundred 
Outlines of Sermons, by seventy or eighty prominent 
ministers, English and American. Days with the Son of 
Man (J. C. McOurdy & Co.) is another of the Rev. Dr. 
Daniel March’s devout and helpful series of meditations 
on the earthly work of Christ. Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers have gathered in one volume three works by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, formerly published separately : 
The Beatitudes of the Kingdom, The Laws of the 
Kingdom, and The Relations of the Kingdom. 
The title of the unified work is The Manifesto 
of the King, an exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Outlines of Primitive Belief among the Indo- 
European Races (Charles Scribner’s Sons), by Mr. C. F. 
Keary of the British Museum, is a learned contribution 
to the study of what Max Miller likes to call the “ ethnic 
religions,” 

Fiction.—Several American stories of the third lite- 
rary rank have recently appeared, and their average 
merit is at least sufficient to refute the never-ending 
claim that a distinctly American fiction is ruined by 
cheap reprints of English novels. Of these the more 
important are In the Distance, by G. P. Lathrop (James 
R. Osgood & Co.); Eleanor Maitland, by Mrs. Clara 
Erskine Clement (James R. Osgood & Co.) ; Her Pic- 
ture, in the No Name series (Roberts Brothers) ; and A 
Tallahassee Girl, in the Round Robin series (James R. 
Osgood & Co.). Of foreign novels, the most important 
are John Inglesant (Macmillan & Co.)—first published 
two years ago, but now, in its reissue, attracting wide 
attention—by J. H. Shorthause, a strong socio-religious 
study, more essay than novel; Auerbach’s biographical 
novel of Spinoza (Henry Holt & Co.), now first made 
accessible in an English translation, and of interest for 
its bearing on the Jewish question ; Count Silvius (George 
W. Harlan), from the German of Georg Horn, a writer 
new to our public; and the Freres (Henry Holt & Co.), 
by that pleasant novelist, Mrs, Alexander. 

Poetry.—In the field of poetry there is little to chron- 
icle saye Mr. George H. Boker’s fierce defense of his 
father’s memory, called The Book of the Dead (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.). The poem has a sustained strength, 
and is céFtaiily a ‘novelty in Améri¢an literature. A 
new and edition of Mr. D. G. Réssetti’s first vol- 
ume of poets (Roberts Brothers) came just before the 
death of thé aithor; the pieces on which his reputation 
rests are a compound of sensuousness and art, set forth 
with some lyrical facility, and with a command of a few 
wearisome verbal tricks. 

Miscellanéous.—Several. good and cheap editions of 
standard works have recently appeared, to the real 
advantage of the book-buyer. A six-vyolume edition of 
Hugh Miller’s life and works is published by Robert 
Carter and Brothers, at just half the price of the former 
twelve-volume edition Mr. Ruskin’s American pub- 
lishers, John Wiley and Sons, are issuing a well-printed 
edition of his principal works at one dollar a volume; 
they have thus published Modern Painters, in five vol- 
umes, The Stones of Venice, in three, and The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, in one. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
are reissuing Prescott’s works, revised by J. Foster Kirk 
in fifteen volumés, at $1.50 each. The copyright of 
Longfellow’s earliest prose works having expired, rival 
editions have appeared of Outre-Mer and Hyperion; 
those of Houghton, Mifflin & OCo., from the excellent 
“ Cambridge edition ” plates, selling at fifteen cents each. 
A new revised edition of a standard help-book, Roget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words, with many additions by 
the son of the late author, is published by John R. 


,| Anderson & Oo. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, are 


issuing a really excellent Popular Library of new works 
by English authors, of which the following deserve par- 
ticular mention: The Covenanters, by the Rev. J. 
Taylor; The Rev. Rowland Hill, by E. Broome, with an 
introduction by Dr. Stoughton; Domestic Folk-Love, 
by the Rev. T. F. Thisleton Dyer; John Wesley, by the 
Rey. R. Green; The Huguenots, by Gustave Masson ; 
The England of Shakespeare, by E. Goadby ; and English 
Journalism, by 0, Pebody. A volume of sensible talks 





on various themes, by Mrs. Mulock Craik, is called Plain 
Speaking (Harper and Brothers) ; it is made up of maga- 
zine contributions. Familiar Studies (Scribner and 
Welford) introduces to American book-buyers one of the 
pleasantest of recent English essayists, Mr. R. L. Steven- 


, | son,& man who lacks the backbone of intellectual strength. 


Miss Ella Rodman Church’s Money-Making for Ladies 
(Harper and Brothers) describes, in brief essays, the 
various means by which women may earn money, and 
discusses the obstacles and advantages in their path. 
Of recent historical works, not hitherto mentioned here, 
are two relating to the late war: A War Diary (James 


, | R. Osgood & Co.), by General G. H. Gordon ; and The 


Army of the Cumberland (Charles Scribner’s Sons), by 
General Henry M. Cist. The latter appears in the Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War series, of which five more volumes 
are to appear, making twelve in all. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—$_—_$<—__—. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—November 14 and 16 is the date of the next convention 
of the New Hampshire State Sunday-school Association 
which meets at Concord. 


—Immediately following the next Illinois State Sun- 
day-school convention will be held the first annual con- 
vention of the Youths’ Christian Associations of Illinois. 
It will meet at Champaign, May 19 and 20. Three years 
ago there was but one Youths’ Christian Association in 
Illinois ; now there are sixteen. Concerning the future 
of this work, the assistant state secretary writes: 
“ Through the influence of Miss Lucy J. Rider’s article 
in The Sunday School Times, of February 11, the work is 
spreading in other states also. The state secretary, Mr. 
John C. Carman, has received communications from many 
different points all over the United States, asking further 
information concerning this work; and we are being 
greatly blessed in the bringing of souls to Christ. We 
desire most earnestly the prayers and support of older 
Christians and Sunday-school workers in our work of 
youth for youth.” 








PERSONAL. 


—It isa matter of regret that Mr. J. Howard Seal, 
for four years the efficient and valued general secretary 
of the Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been obliged to resign that office through the pressure 
of his outside duties. It is a matter of congratulation 
that the Association will not entirely lose the services and 
counsel of Mr. Seal, as the Board of Managers at a special 
meeting, held April 18, unanimously elected him to 
membership in the Board. 

—That was a pleasant surprise to Bishop Charles 
Edward Cheney, of Chicago, when, at the close of the 
Easter celebration, the superintendent of Christ Church 
Sunday-school presented him, as the “one boy in the 
sehool who was deserving of some reward for faithful 
attendance,” with a new and handsomely mounted type- 
writer. The surprise was so adroitly planned that it was 
some minutes before the good bishop could realize that 
he himself was the well-behaved boy referred to by the 
superintendent. 

—A deserved compliment was paid to the Rev. 8. B. 
Barnitz, of Wheeling, West Virginia, in the farewell 
reception tendered to him, May 13, on the occasion of his 
leaving Wheeling, by the religious and social workers of 
that city. Representatives of most of the religious 
denominations and charitable institutions of the city took 
part in the reception, and at its conclusion a purse was 


, | presented to Mr. Barnitz. During a score of years, Mr. 


Barnitz has been identified with most of the charitable 
and religious enterprises of Wheeling, and he now goes 
forth to a wider work of usefulness among the Indians in 
the Far West. 

—In the death of Charles Robert Darwin, which took 
place at Orpington, England, on April 19, the scientific 
world loses one of its most widely known and influential 
thickers. Although Dr. Darwin was the first to formally 
rest the old hypothesis of evolution on a scientific basis, 
he was not the originator of that theory—which, indeed, 
in one form or another, is almost as old as the race,—nor 
should he be held responsible for the extreme views main- 
tained by writers of the same school, who are as distin- 
guished for recklessness of speculation as Dr. Darwin 
was for cautious and patient investigation. Dr, Darwin’s 
spirit was essentially reverent, and this reverence is shown 
in his published writings much more frequently than 
most people imagine, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time.. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for cach and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 


Send full name and address to I. L. 
Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, and getya 
cook- book free of charge. 











" EDUCATIONAL. 
West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School tor Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 aa street, West Phila, 
MRs. . BOGARDUS, Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD aie LYUTE tor Youne LaprEs, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Widely and fa- 
vorably known for 40 years. The Spring Term com- 
meuces April 6, 1882. Address Rev. C. V. spear, Prin. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN 


nder the most F t Professors and 


NieW Se ‘HOOL” TOWING & REPAIRING 


Pepin a experienced teachers and un- 

equalictoppovena les De praetice. Raresto oe 

_rnows ng i . Sarees im Mi usteal Education, 
cal and Lostry mental in its branches at the 


woNitae CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


the largest Music School in the world. Tuition, $15 pesky 9 

quarter, with collateral advantages amounting to 

hours musical instruction in a single term. 
Graduates from this institution receive a diploma 

and are in constant demand for Professors and Teachers 

in Musical and 1, Satt Institutions. New Calendar 

sentiree. E.TO URJEK, Music LiaLL, Boston, Muss. 











APPLETON 


HOME BOOKS. 


ae Home Books are a series of New Hand- 
olumes at low prices, devoted to all subjects 
pertaining to Home and the Household. 


By Elia Rodman Charch. Illustrated. 

“Mrs Church's directions for house-furnishing, 
while very artistic and cheerful, are adapted to the 
wants of the great army of limited incomes.’ 


HOME DECORATION. 


Instruction iy and designs for embroidery, panel, 
silk, satin, and other decorative painting, wood-carv- 
ing, etc. With numerous illustrations. 


BUILDING A HOME. 
By A. F. Oakey. - . Lllustrated. 


“Mr. Oakey discusses house-building for the pur- 
poses of people of moderate means, and gives plans 
and elevations of cottages from the very cheapest to 
a house to be built at a cost of $9,000. 


AMENITIES OF HOME. 
By Mm. E. W.S 


“ The author has oot spared neni sense, right teel- 
ing, or sound princip] A better book for reading 
in the family chrete tt ‘would be hard to name.” — 

ry World. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
By the author of “Amenities of Home.” 


“ Home Amusements” contains instruction for Par- 
lor Theatricais, Tableaux Vivanis, Games, Lawn 
Tennis, Croquet,and many other forms of amusement. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS ; 


Recei at 8 
4 pegecl Mapa mesetingy Bites” 


THE HOME GARDEN. 
By Ella Bodman Church. Lllustrated. 


“We have instructions for gardening and flower- 
raising in-doors and out. There is much valuable in- 
formation about ferneries, city gardens, miniature 
greenhouses, etc.” 


HOME GROUNDS. 
By A. F.@akey. - - Lilustrated. 


“Tells in a very suggestive way how the surround- 
ings of a suburban home may be made beautiful at 
comparatively little expense.” —Christian at Work. 


Bound in cloth, flexible. with illuminated design. 
12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 
For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


YOU CAN HAVE 


THE HOLY LAND 


AT YOUR FIRESIDE, IN YOUR HOMES, IN 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
BIBLE CLASS. 


PALESTINE 


In miniature, a beantiful picture in colors, from photo 
graphs and sketches, showing the mountains and cities 
over and through which the Saviour went, and where 
he lived, giving a vivid and life-like view of those 
sac laces so often mentioned in Scripture. Pub- 
lished in two sézes, 444 x65, feet, and 2x3 feet. Mounted 
on roliers. For circulars, givim; price, etc., address 
A. J. MARKS, Author and Publisher, 


88 WARREN BSr., NEw YorK. 





RS Soa are ia HONE interested in 


> 
we 6 oh ES C send you a nae iy co y _ our 
ONTHLY GLEANINGSIN BEEC LTU RE, with 
a by tS price-list of the latest pee ements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 
Secti Money Boxes, al! books and journals, 
and gyerytping, pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothin 
patented. Simply seud a address on a postal car 
written plainly, 0 AMOS I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


he Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. Best religious 
; paper ever priuted. On trial lal to 1888 only 50c. 


3, 30 fine cards, 
eee Aachitin ior bee NT 


to “A NEW 


Young's Great Bible Concordance. 


. 2 6 & 





One of the greatest se Works the World has séen. “Com with this,” says Mr. Spurgeon, 
“Cruden is mere child’s p = Oe On an entirely new plan, containing bp? word int the Old and New 
Testaments, arranged eign tically, and also under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal mean- 
ing of each, and its pronunciation. Gives 311,000 references (118,000 more than Cruden’s Concordance) ; 
aaa cee various —— = in the New Rh and presents the latest information on Biblical 
Geog y; Antiquities, ete. PoP th sel hues fical notés and other instructive matter. Useful both 
to “ty eritaer cuglish ’ reader of the Bi = aie to the critical scholar. The English edition of this great 
work first sold for $15.00, but has since bee . An American reprint on thin paper, lacking the 
corrections made in la - English Pr "ha been largely sold at a low Prige.. but was too poorly made 
“ED F aif 45 market. We now announ 

$450. In which every war } has been carefully com- 


— — the latest English edition, and —— 
errors not yet WEW ED in the mF 8 OR are’ corrected in th 


is edition. 
on this revision alone, and while pone r + 3 Pp YET PU the book hes # 
superior, we also believethat thisveditt ion fs the 
It contains 1,100 three-column pages, nakin 


a book almost the size of an unabridgwd dic n ACCURATE YE ET P UBLISH ED. 
The Webster Unabridged of Religious Litedature. 


WE ALSO PUBLISH BVERY MONTH THE CHR TI 
the pioneer in the field of undenominational YEAR, 
religious journalism, now in its sixteenth year. 6 tate isements!? pu ills, or whiskey 
ters, but is devoted to tical Christianity, ¢ perance, ‘ond common senee. You will find every 
number fresh, original, instructive, and helpful. Wew wish to introduce it in your church, family, and 
school, hence we offer it to every one who purchases a Concordance 
| While this liberal offer holds, thousands of Bible students should 
otieel this a volume at a nominal price, and at the same time 


Uver $1000 have been spe 


secure a year’s EAR FI to what M —e “About the best paper in the ase Remit $8.50, 
and the Concordance will be sent at ot an a name TH POST for “PAID 

semi-monthly. Four copies of The Little Christian $3.50. 
instead of one copy of THE CHRISTIAN. 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN, our illustrated 
H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


child’s paper, is only 25 cents a year. Published D FOR 
“a ~ = one year to different addre 








Teacher's Edition | Revised New 
Testament. Full of new and valuable 
features. Highly commeuded by Drs. Mc- 
Cosh. Bacon, Pentecost, Beecher, etc....$1.50 

Gospel of Mark, taken from the 
same. Cloth, 50 cents; paper...... execs oll 
Studies in the Gospel of Mark. Hues. Cloth, $1; paper...... .60 
Talks to Boys and Girls. A rich work. Cloth.......0....222..20-2-ceeecennnenne nee nneenennnne 10 

Circulars and our general oC free. = sale wd booksellers, or sent postage free by the publishers, 

t, New York 

ard, or stop 

the moderate drinker; but we ean pledge the children anu ‘follow up the pledge with such ‘alain that 

they will never break the pledge. Reports from Great Britain United Kingdom Band of Hope Union go 

to show that ninety per cent. remain true to pledge, while double the number of Sunday-schoo!l pupils join 

the church from schools having Bands. Best of all, the work is not opposed; parents seldom object. while 

many who drink seem very glad to have their children join a Band of Hope. No one can cry “ Oppres- 

sion,” or “ You're after vo.es,” while it reacts on older geople with even greater force than direct work, 

for the books. papers, ete., go in o \be homes and are read by the parents; the lessons, too, are talked over, 

and every one comes out to the Band concerts, there to hear their own little ones sing and talk tem- 
perance. 

Running Bands of Hope in this country have been too expensive, as well as too difficult. We 

Tee have just issued an entirely new series of requisites, which are inexpensive, adapted tw simplest 

plans of management, and sure to secure best results. Penny collection one-third more than pays cost of 


all requisites. Plan of running is like the simplest plan of running a Sunday-school; requisites most com~ 
plete published. A Livrary of Tic. to $1.50 books, choicest temperance stories, put up in strong pamphlet 


BIBLE HELPS. 




















Wecan sel- 
dom save 


binding, attractive chromatic cover, costing but 5c. each. First 52 books originally cost us over #60. A 
weekly paper, over 5,000 words in a number, for 23gc. a quarter. A LESSON AND SONG quarterly for 2c. a 
quarter. A four-page weekly PRIMARY PAPER, with same lessons simplified and illustrated for primary 


department use, at 24gc. a quarter. Also badges, pledge rolls, beautiful certificates of membership for 
framing, class records, blank systems of library exchange; the whole so cheap that a penny a week from 
each member leaves nearly half over for incidentals. We send specimen outfit of all the above-named 
for 2ic. Full particulars free. 

The “ Revolution” has the endorsement of the temperance press and of temperance 
Endorsed. leaders from Maine to California. We append a few endorsemenis: “I heartily ap- 
prove of your plan of work. Your publications will accomplish great good.”—Gov. St. John, of Kansas, 
*“ Your publications are admirably calculated to promote the temperance cause in all its departments, and 
I wish you abundant success in your great enterprise."—Hon. Neal Dow, of Maine. “* I have no doubt, 
from your energy and ability. you will make whatever you undertake a success, as I have already learned 
of you in other directions.” —Hon. Wm. Daniel, of Maryland. “ Mr. Cook has been heartily endorsed by the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, at its Washington Convention. I need add nothing save 
my best wishes for his success.”— Frances E. Willard. ‘“ Your work will do more to help our cause, if sup- 
ported, than all other means combined.”— Hon. John B. Finch,of Nebraska. “God is helping you now 
with a tremendously big scythe, and may he guide you continually.’’—H. W. Adams, Editur of the Morn- 





ingand Day of Reform. 


Other Publications. 


We publish eighteen monthly class temperance papers, any one of 
which we will mailevery month for a year addressed, wrapped and 


mailed, singly, for 5c., providing order is sent to send to five or more individuals, so that order amounts te 


25c. or more. 


We also publish a 2c. library, consisting of choicest and most telling 75c. to $1.50 tem- 


perance story books. put up in large 8-page newspaper form, illustrated: complete book ina number. In 

los of 5 or more, 2c... and aspecimen copy. postpaid. 6°. and many o her publications. General circular, 

ca alogue. ete.. free. Address, THK TEMPERANCE REV OLUTION PUBLISHING HOUSE, M8 > wé- 
son St., Chicago. ‘ 





\ BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Previdence, R. I.. 
publish graphic illustrations of 
the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. For accuracy, 
artistic merit, conformity te 
archzologic fact, convenience, 
and effeciiveness, we know 
nothing toe equal them. Our 
Sunday-school superintend- 
ents will do well to send for a 
circular. It dees not take the 
place of our owa Leaf Cluster. 
—Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., iu 
the January, 1882, number 
Sunday School Journal, 


FROM FARM BOY 
TO SENATOR. 


By HORATIO ALGER, 
ae 310 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
This is one of the most popular books of the present 
day, being a boys’ life of the great American States- 
man and Urator, Daniel Webster. No better book has 
ever been issued to put in the hands of boys. Sold by 
ali booksellers, or maited on Py a of price b 
4. %. SOE. USE 4 Publis 
P. oO. Box 2767. 1 Rose Street, New ‘York. 


‘| GEIKIE’S LIFE OF CHRIST! 


One of the best helps for the Sunday-schoo! teacher. 
800 pages th index. © ing. 


. Sent, 





JOSEPH LANGDON, Plymouth, Conn. 





VOICE OF JOY, 


A Collection of New Songs for the 
Sunday-school. 


By J. H. ROSECRANS. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing 
a new Sunday-school singing-book by this 
popular author. 

HE VOICE OF JOY is the result of two 
omg labor by its author, whose employment 

‘or a number of late years has been that of 
teaching and _—s Sunday-schools in music, 
in various parts of the country. 

We invite all interested to give it an exami- 
nation before purchasing for the season. The 
book is thoroughly new, and is gotten up in 
handsome and substantial style. Sample copy 
mailed (in paper covers) for 25 cents; ( 8, 
36 Gents). Price per dozen (boards) by express, 
$3.60; per dozen (boards) by mail, $4.00. 


Address, FILLMORE BROS., Pub’s, 
CINCINNATI, Onto, 


ALVATION ECHOES, 


by R. E. HUDSON. 
For Sabbath School, Prayer and Praise Meetings. 





Single copy, Per dox. per 100, 
MANILLA, % cts. e + $2.40. (post-paid). $16.00. 
BOARD,...30 ° . $3.00, be, = $20.00, 
CLOTH, ... 36 cta, . + $3.60. bat ba $25.00. 


Sample Copy in board sent for examination 
upon receipt of 25 cts. Address, R. E. Hudson, 
Publisher, Aléanes, O. 


“Village Anthems. ” For Cholra, ey 
‘“ Sabbath Carols.” For > ~~ eee 
6“ Infant Songs.” For mee —_ 


All new and —-. We will ia P three, 
Post paid, 3 ey Address 
AHAFFEY & OGDEN, ALTooma, Pa. 


GET scriartioe® io aioe 20a OlovaaaeS 














SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ditson & o. make a special feature of Sunday 
Scnool Song Books, and can safely commend the three 
new ones which they publish this sexsson. Their 
compliers are practical workers in the Sunday 
Scbool, and, witn previous pabdlications pave been 
extremely successful. e new books are 


THE BEACON LICHT. 


By J.H. TENNEY and EB. A. HOFFMAN. 


A eollection of new hymns and tunes. carefully 

selected from a large —— ot jected, omy ot 
‘which four out of every tive were rejected, only the 
very best being retained. Price, 30 cents. 


LICHT AND LIFE. 
By R. M. McINTOSH. 


This new beok is quite cemprenencine, providi ~~ he 
a small space ample material for two years, inclu 

& great variety of new hymns. as well as some aan 
ones which are alwaysin request. Priee, 35 cents. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 
This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure 
to meet with good success, It contains all the variety 
and freshness which could well be desired, including 
poe 5 A beautiful pieces especially adapted tor prayer 
and praise Meetings. Price, 35 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1882. +1 
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Fresh, — e? 
an Be 
ethers Melodies. a55 

8 

The one-foarth larger than those 9 ¢ 
of other oes. ‘The type is much Jarger and 3? 
clearer! Before adopting any other book be sure —'% 
and examine Morning Light! Price by ex- 7S 
press, $3.60 per doz. #0 per 100. ‘bys mail, $4 per doz. 2g 
—-- - 


S. and Gospel Son 
the popular — 4 hors, B 


. Towne and 3 


Stillman. Filled with the most effective f2. 34 
for Sunday-schools, Gospel Meetings, and t oa 
Home. Price by express only Ly! per doz. $20 > 

per hundred. y mall, Cv pe doz. 


| | Arare collection soy S 


OO 


1s) 


Thousands <tapaiena 


of wom giready Ta geet this ‘sbok CROWN 
Paka ey ORY! 


Sample copies, each i=. Speciws= pages free. 
S. W. STRAUB, 69 cai vorn St., Chicago. 
Choirs, wait for Anth Treasures, ready in May. 


“THE MYSTIC LAND.” 

A Beautiful New Song of the life to come, for the 
a or fire- Send pg - thres-cemt 
stam, pas 1y to PRED. REY. 

oJ. . How Wote, 190 Buste St, Chicage, iu. 


ddress for r terms, 
Salesmen Wanted. 4 CHAS. W.STUA 
a ‘ NEWaRK Nuxse@eixs,” Newark, Wayne Co., N.Y’ 


ENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest selling 
and Bibies. Prices reduced 33 per 
eent, ATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO., Philadelphia. 
GENTS WANTED. Men and can- 
G vass their = ota Ra Spee eamaidine 
veral com. jon. free, Try it 
Address, COLTAGE HEARTH CO., Bostom, 
A anted for 5 paw eibame WORDS 
Af oF OUB SAVIOUR. Ready 
April 20. Size. i6x22in. i4colors. Price, 40c., ores 
for . Address JOHN A MUNDY 
imes Building, Chicago. 


ANTED! mai | AND LADIES to sell 


“@ARFIELD AND HIS FAMILY” 


from photographs furnished by Mrs. Garfield—most 
srtistically grou at ther a 
beauty unequal Steady work _' 
at extrn pay. w rite for particulars 
& ©OO., 225 8. Fifth St, Philadelphia. 


M Thrilling Book of t 5 
ve STORY racists $B.80 
WirrEN NTE Me MAN § CRUSADE. 

tn the —— of one of the P nee wonderful “ae 


history,”’ 
itt vad fe Uncle’ Péms Cabin tn u many respects, * 


Woman. Ag wa 
sas RB. EARLE, 178 Washiteton'S Street, 4 


PRAYER 


AND TEN COMMANDMENTS 
combined is achromo-Litho- 
araph in 14 colors and gold, 
= itis really beautiful and no 
idea ot on ttm can begiven 
om paper. Thousands have 
= Written us that it fer surpase- 
= ¢s anything they had expect- 
sed to see. inexperienced 
= agents have been surprised 
at their success in selling it. 
== Ministers on small salaries 
== find thisa valuable article to 
Ee seil toinerease salaries. No 
= capital required. No risks. 
= Buy «ne, get it framed, take 
= ordersand buy just enough 
to fill them. Size 16x22 Eng- 
lish or German, Retail price 
50e, old or new Version in 
3 English. Sample copies to 
these 4e1mg agency Ze 

each. T2rms, and ciroulars teiling how to canvess free, send 
p wstal forthem. py 8x10 Is especially adapted to 8. 8, classes. 
ce '0c each 40 per hundred. Send atonce. ADDRESS 


ARNOLD & NICHOLS Sveamore. Illincis. 


itt STEEL 


PENS 
Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J, 26 John St. New Yorly 
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U nder the Shield. 


A Tale. By M. E. Winchester .......... 


At Ye Grene Griffin. By Emily Sarah 
Bis chin athachidbodcdaind pap abed’ 100 
Sweetbriar. A Tale. By Agnes Ciberne 1.50 
The World's Foundations, Giberne. 1.50 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. Giberne..... 1.50 
Bits From Blinkbonny .............. 1.50 


Covenant Names. By Richard New- 


ton, D.D. 
Hugh Miller’s Works. 12 vols. in 6, 

formerly $18.00, now....... ...... 9.00 
From the Nile to Norway and Home- 

ward. By the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 


Dy TONNES oo en bce we ccsues 1.50 
The Letter of Credit, By the author 
of the “ Wide, Wide World.” _._.. 1.75 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS,, 


530 BROADWAY, New YorE. 

Rev. E. F. BURR, D.D., author of Ecce 
Coelum, Pater Mundi, etc. 

A book for the times, by one who has made 
every phase of modern unbelief his special 
study, It should be = in the hands of every 

oung man, especially of any who may be 


Leasaiing as as to the truth of revealed religion. 
12mo, 224 pp. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Bromfield st, 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago ; 757 Market st., San Francisco. 
2 Leen ry NEW YORK, 
week 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
h many attrac- 


Wamee Stang then se ee 000 Webater' 
m0) 
Dlettonariet: New — 





a peed to age ee Ge Oe Bit 
ie A Double Tes! 
po 00 sete elopedia ot Useful Know! ao 
immense stock ef ert Teachers, 
one Pulp +. Bibles, Sunday “school Boo osha, ans and Theo. | °”* 
logical ks, marv: Stationer 
and pt ge ‘4 theme. ben d for | hed 


—Books OF ALL KINDS. 


Tencenuicicees| 


aiatetbution and so 
literature. 


methods trea. Pan 
year (18 Kinds); Dollar lar books for Plans tor 
sowing whole ccoree. ES “ knee-dee 
ope 


round, for aso song. Bandof 
library and weekly paper, so cheap penny cellection 


vere J them, Names of live temperance workers 
The Temperance Revolation, 148 
Madison Street, Chicago. Pcie hs 


Two New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM OF GGEMS, terracen“tron-conr me 
(OSPELPRAISE BOOK Frcanescang 


256 Pages, 4 cts.; $4 per Dos.; $30 per hund. 
Address ASA HULL, 0 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK; NW. Y. 


pea 


ct — ee a 


For SABBATH SCHOOL OR PRAYER-MEBTING, 
COMPANION TO 


THE GARNER and THE QUIVER, 


NOW READY! 


680 per 100; Gpccimen Copy, by Mall, 








For Pra 
Praise 





JOHN J, HOOD, 1018 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


DREKA 


1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Fine Stationery and Engraving 





House. 
Our unequaled facilities and me oe ee 
enable us to p e newest 


pr Mee gl al arg while our repu- 
tation is a guarantee of the quality of our 


“| HANDSOME REWARD CARDS. 


hundred, Very fine, and sure to give satisfaction. Send 15 cents for samples, price-list, and 
other information; or send postal card for descriptive circular. 


_MARRY ANGELL, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





$25 Worth of Books Free lg 


GET UP A CLUB OF FIVE FOR 
The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


and you will receive $25 worth of any books pub- 
lished in the United States, except subscription books, 
that ves may select,without paying a cent for them. 

teen page pamphlet containi ing Full Directions, Guar- 
antee, Sample Pages, etc., 

















Address, 8S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, New Yerk. 




















WHAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 











OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


BLACKBOARD. Ours is by far the CHEAPEST in the market Size 
32x48. nted on heavy paper and A neaty for use. Illus- 
trates the International S. 5. Lessons. 
Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. 
THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 
A valuable aid to me teachers of the LITTLE FOLKS. Printed on colored paper. Size 24x31. 
aya one ; six months, §1.00. 


$2.00; Trial copies will be sent 
Fae Bow minister 0 or 5.5. Superintendent. Do not fail to send for DS + gee you will be 
Address, LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, 0 Mention this Paper. 


LESSOW LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF + each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet 
'. with questions, notes, home references, etc. pees leaves for ra 
month are sent by mail inample time for bution. The price is $7 —— hundred copies a 
y , or 60 cents a month,and the same saiertaaae rate for larger or 8 er quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount ~ aoe — printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
, He OUI eeting long felt by superintend d teach 
HE QUES F is m a walt long felt by superintendents an one boars 
ave HE ESTION EA i study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper 
separate leaf rod each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not ged 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Suntapeuherl of the country, and is sure to Gome into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 
Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 
Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 
Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet M 
a in'egmne of « oe classes results RA, been 


1. Scholars who never  jooked at the lesson have 
help ‘the child with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan is good.” 
From " Bell, Superintendent of the Central . 8. 8, (Rev. Dr. Scudder’ s) 
yee woeed chs ago there was py Rhee in am ot tO fo — + ar in this city, 
question, ‘ How can we increase the reading or of the lessons in the homes of the scholars?’ I 
almost universal testimony that the lessons were not studied and not often even experiment before the 


delig 














this nis method w which have been reached in no other 
allured to study. 2. Parents have been led to 


2on the 


LARGE FLORAL CARDS, WITH SCRIPTURE TEXTS, in packs or by th, 


THE BEST TRIED 


| ss AND 


MOST SATISFACTORY 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


The Lllastrated Treasury or KNOWLEDes, a 
four-page monthly, setting forth the works and wis- 
do1a and goodness of God in nature and providence. 

Troath in Life, a four-page month!y, illustrating the 
importance and advantage of a li e of tem m perance 
in all things, and devotion to Christian principles. 
The price of these two new papers is 9 cents each per 

year, or 24g cents per quarter, in lots of ten or more to 

| one address. Single subscriptions, 25 cents each, or 40 

cents ior both, per year. 

The Youth’s World, containin alos articles by the 
Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., other pular 
writers for youth, with music ‘and attractive il fite 
tions. Monthly, 100 copies, per year, $12; less t 
five copies, 25 cents ena, 

The Pictare World for LitTLe® PEOPLE, con- 
taining the Bible Lessons and stories in the simplest 
beattifa for INFANT CLASSES, in large type, and 
beautifully illustrated. Two numbers per month, 

four pages each, so arranged that the leayes can be 
cut apart and given out separately. 25 cents per year; 
5 copies and upwards to one address, 20 cents each. 


Bae One each of these four papers will be sent fora 
year to one address for 7% cents. When the four are 
taken together, in lots of 10 or more, the price per set is 
only 46 cents a year,or 1234 cents a quarter. Or the 
Arst three papers alone, for the main school, at 28 cents 
a year, or 7% cents a quarter. 


Specimen copies free for examination, 


NEW BOOKS JUST ISSUED. 


Handsomely Printed, Illustrated and Bound, 
Worth paviess or, The Old Finchley Place. 








— 


nm F. Wells 12mo, cloth, 272 pp., Ulustra 

A Fruitfal Life: or, Stephen Faxson’s Sunday- 
schooi and Missionary rs. ustrated, 12mo, 
224 pp., $1.25. 


The Great Revival of the yy Century. 
By Rev. Edwin Paxton Hood, with a Supplemental 
Chapter, Appendix and Index, Illustrated, 12mo, 
325 pp., $1.25. 

Sougs for the Master: Select poems ny te the \ oo 
Frances Ridley Havergal. — 4 pd nee og 
pews Paper, 25c poe. plai a 4c. ; rea, 

a 5Uc. ; morocco, $1.25. 

The Sprag Boy; or, Faithful in least. 

B. Witlianes. Liiustrated, 16m0, 171 pages, 7! 

Pearls from the East. Stories and Incidents 
trom Bible History. By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 
Illustrated, 4to, 176 pages, $1.25. 

Teacher's Primer, No.1. Oaganiastion and Clas- 
sification of Sunday-schools. Rev. Edwin W. 

12mo, 38 pages. Paper, lic. ; cloth, 25c. 


—THE— 
AMERICAN §. 8. Unron, 
1122 Chestnut St., Phila. ; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago; . 
10 Bible House, NewYork 


LESSON ‘COMMENTARY 


On the International Lessons for 1882. Covering not 
only the lessons tor the whole year, but the entire 
Book of Mark, and accompanied by the “ Revised Ver- 
sion Text,” a revised reprint ° 
Scholars’ Commentary.” 

D.D., and J. J.8. Perowne, D.D. = I 

Book is put up in stron; pega ecard covers. No simi- 
lar work for less than Large sales are ex 

and onders wi be filled :* turn. We also publish a 


op Baten 











school commenced, An idea thrown out at the mowing ¢ 


’ was arranged with some simple questions, 
Ppuestion. One or re. ot the questions us called for re) 


ible Dictionary of two thousand map lete 
articles, 512 columns, and nearly 100 illustrations, tor 
10c., tpaid; The “Teacher’s Compendium,” nine 





books on teaching in one; =m ‘“Tdeal Sunday-school;” 
i tthe Bible hseif to uired to be | ¢ ” 
Gritice with inka ink, roy t Nine schol ‘would have to do at ks Each ‘ Question Leaf’ ended with the ues. teachers; We | Managem Piseeen” gt eee, 
tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to A ry Coed Hour.” each for 10, aid. Addr 
experiment was ht or — of our active oes, and ind the result was so satistactory that it has omy . ‘paVip 
resolved to eee it aby ht pene ncnege tion of the quarter, including the the Quarterly Review. P BC. Coom, Chicago. 
We be A of a — x ind d ERE WT 5 TL 
“We have used the Question Pa, very satisfactory results. They have 





more lesson study at home A the sc + ay an dhe quarter an innepune in the lessons among Many of the 


ts. 
I often hear now ot the parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, that right 
from D Wee Pilones, the Lafayette Avenue Preab. 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s). 


ce Papereintes se 
“Tho am pleased with what I see of its weet our school. Asa father, too, of 
hountiies * s works weil. I ‘am gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at home.” 


JOHN D. WATILES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia. 











AUTOMATIC FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
GENTS WANTED, / NOVELTIES 


iphia Novelty Mig. Co., 821 Cherry St., Phils., Pa. 


Qc Et yes at iafeies 3 
Dommatic ScaLe Oo 


iCTURE ACENTS: 


We want vou all to send for our new © Ta 
and Svecia! Offer on all styles of India Ink, Wa- 
ter Colors, and Oi! Portraits. We rante 
tsfactionin al’ case . To anv reliable oan te or 

woman who will acta: our agent we ofier greater in- 

ducemenis thanany housein theworld Standard 

Copying Co., 49 and Si Gene ves St.. Auburn, N. . 


Elegant! Elevating! Ente oma 

ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S 3 
Practical Life.” § imall Avenues 
Theo. L.’ “Lam quite delighted 

Be how! i a s; “/tis a there eo 

Pitts rg Ch “5 says: “‘/ts dessons 
to be taught and we india por = arog «full 
4ag6 pA + <I Seale Bttcas te low erms Hiberat, Sales rapid. 


WANTED Eyenwiting ed for iiphin, Pas to 
J. ©. McOT! 


bd WILD NDIANS 


— and as ire Seng ain 
Tamer Yes 1 n. ary a Sad Tull fides 


th Gen Portratts, nme, Yr " os VI 1 Engrav- 





We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. It 
you need clothing, ready made 





or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak Hatt, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 


Secteren 
of Li 








ings. Agents are making tmmense sales ot this Soot = Philadelphia. 
-se ee iy by these distinguished Authors. dt se: 
2 4S AGENTS WANTED. Send for seein t “e 
A. Dr, Wokiilxero8 & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
mr AT ORGANS 27 stops $90. Pianos, $125 up. 
Factory running by fe night. Pa 
ress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. 
Magnif Rose 
"PIANOS & 2! com Rersralpeaeesos cA OR FE a mma 
ORGANS 13 ORGAN, Steel and Took 90 5 HEALTH ! ‘HEALTH ! HEALTH ! 


Send for Catalogue 
& CO., 826 tee N.Y. 


Warranted Six years. 
_ HORACE WATERS 


To the sufferers from Chrenic Diseases whe have 
failed to get relief. Send for a circular of 


THE CLEVELAND SANITARIUM. 














T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor, CLEVELAND, On70. 


SYMBOL GIFTS =-/aie- 


Send 10e, for Sample Set with decks of — 
HARRY ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











E. W. HAWLEY, 


SECRETARY, 
. O BOX 3304, 


NEW YORK. 


NONE CHEAPER, 


‘Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bellis 
Special attention given to Church Bells. g@ Cata- 
logues sen nt free to parties needing belis. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!|ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church,Chapel, Se! Fire 
apd other belis; also Chimes and 


MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY, &. *. 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the SAME scHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to two or more offices, if desired. The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club ot either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
ive to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. ‘The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 
If a school is kept open during only a portion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper.a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 











About The Scholars Quarter! This book is not like other Quarterlies that you haye seen. It was the first of all the 
y * Sunday-school lesson Quarterlies, and its large circulation has enabled the publisher to make 
pas eae in it year by year. The number for the second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) is far in advance of any previous issue. Its “ Picture 
Helps to the Lessons,” om i its double-page lithographic bird’s-eye view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the scholars, young and oid, of any school. Its 
lesson notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary are of the most helpful character ; and its well- Order of Service, together with eight pages of 
appropriate lesson hymns, are attractive features. Each number will hereafter have a finely illustrated cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping with 
the lessons of the quarter. ; 
The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 


at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. [If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this 
next (the second) quarter only, at just one half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 
published by The Saaday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial pon 100 copies would cost but $3.13 ; fifty copies, 
$1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents ; five copies, 18 cents ; these rates, which are much below cost, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAMPION BEATTY’S 


IRON FENCE 


: tem PARLOR ORGANS. 








MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


Th wa 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets 
outofcurl. Ev: one 
Prices, 


% $6 te, #0 12, anid 
. up oJ % 

















Best French Hair 
w-A NEW AND EFFECTIVE ACTION Switches. 
23 in, 24% oz. for $3. 
IN A VERY POPULAR CASE. oe f 
38 “ 34g oz. “ 
30° 4 os “ §7. 
5 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS. uni fas a ea be 
e8s 
’ }] a of any Touse 
: in the country. 
As follows: 2 sets of 2 1-2 Octaves each, regulars. 1 set powerful 16 ft. tone Sub-Bass. 1 Set of French | Uadies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
| Horn. 1setof Voix Celeste. 1Set Piccolo. These are all the celebrated GOLDEN TONGUE our pitnan ae eel an tatie 
| REEDS, whose pure limpid tone is producing such a revolution among Cahinet Organs. JOHN MEDINA, 

















ONLY 


Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- | 
tennial, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. | 
Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- | 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring. | 
field, IL, and other State Fairs. Also Manufacture | 
the CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPION | 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 
(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) | 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (75 page~ 






STOP SPECIFICATIONS, —_| @.asbinston Birt coe Stine), Bonin, Moon 


(1) Diapason Forte, (2) SUB-BASS, (3) Principal Forte, (4) Dulcet, 
@)Diapason, (6) Orchestral Forte, (7)Vox Humana, (8) Piccolo,(9) 
% Violina,(10)VoxJubilante.(11) Vox Argentina,(12)Aolian,(13) Echo | 
(14) Dulciana, (15) Clarionet. (16) Vox Celeste, (17) Coupler Har- | 
monique, (18) Flute Forte. (19) Grand Organ 
Knee Stop, (20) French Horn Solo, (21) Right 
Knee Stop,(22)Grand Organ Knee Swell 
ol rind ten Mon tperbootiotne somes | 


of the instrument. t has one manua!, two 
ps, carved, turned and polished 













COOLEY CREAMERS. 

GREATLY IMPROVED, | 
In daily use in 15,000 factories 
and dairies. For securing Clean- 
liness, Purity, and greatest pos- 





~~ ey 


— a of cream, have no 





ee eB RC 
handles, two (2) lamp stands of unique de- ° 
; , — yles, Ten * sign, carved and veneered music pocket, ESSEN 4: 
rT Stace each. Durable and orna- artistic fret-work music rack ornamental CE JAMAICA GING. 


mental. Skim automatically 
without lifting the cans. Most ular in the Cream 


front slip, paneled sliding fall with lock, 
Gathering Dian. Four GOL edals and Six 
SILVER Med 


1S PURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE, 





Solid Black-W alnut Case, carved in most 





out eoright ant cloth bello - ge 
lals for Su ority. Also, Davis 3 ows, s' 
Churns, Butter. Workers: Printers, etc. Send springs, metal foot ets. rollers for mov- | 
for circulars. WE NT FARM MA- e, aging W 3 Depth, 24 ins 
CHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. KEW ate tet Welgat gare 400 tbe. | 















We sen of all kinds t@Thie Organ ts entirely New and . ROWN, P i ; 5 
asywiteis PLANT Seveky Wikre Bevel, and produces charming orchestral Barner nenereereeveeeasietenerees 
y our proved system of packing we guarantee | [3]t} ii [\....) <i . oo. So toc sors effects beau tone and va: 7 
Cee NCRE A YOUR Boos. | en ae son “er Sn Feo es AEPEUe tees | Fecuags Regie Mle 9 ete ore cottons. rene’ 
FOR ONLY ONE DOLLARSS*4Po%: it ars erupa and effective end cannot by dvnll. | ing ant whabexome Bank. Soid by Draggiss, or sent Yo any 
age paid, 18 ney by eS 
Vv or 12 Coleus, or 12 Helictropes, or 12 Fuch- 


any other manufacturer. The is i CHARLES ik ON Del Phe Philadelaphia. Pa. 
erbenas. we mene | ee ee - Pa. 
sias, Or 12 Pansies, or 12 Petunias, ot 12 Summer pale popuies Giyle is rich, 
Blooming Pinks, or 12 Salvias, or 6 Roses, or 12 Gladi 


; a td very stylish. |) BARLOW’S | T= 0e2e Wass Bion 
r ; i | r Sale rocers, 

Soda ae ‘Chrysanthemums, or 12 Tuberoses, aa 1; | w i My P rice, to ints ‘oO inDI@o BLUE! ee my 5 wher 4 

or six of these collections for $5. Momma HARTI | | } i Mili duce, with STOOL, ° d St., Phila, Pa, 


CEE DSM AN A, ~ ot N.Y. } (Established 1866.) 
ag ee BOOK and MUSIC, WYER AITGA 


For roo » Walls and cellings . ce 0 pilaster. Sam 
Oo Ni Y $ 50 | ples. and catalogue mailed free. W.H.Pay Camden.N.J 


| Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
Warranted ¢'Years, sent on Test Trial, satis Te age Reheool “ame in good condition, 
faction Guaranteed, Money Refunded if un- | and have them at hand for reference, should 


Now. “Nothing saved by.Correspondence. | ¥S8¢ & binder. We can send by mail, postage 


“401 . 




















o 





EMIT by Money Order, Express P , | paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
Biibratt og hegintered Yetters Visors | handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 
polite attendance meets all trains. | binders have been made expressly for The 


. | Sunday School Times, and are ot the best 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. | mi Z acon he papers oan be elena = 

or | the binder w w us i € 
“Sian DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. | fi3 tinde: week fy x eeping 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pussies, 

725 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphis. 
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In ordering godds, or WT | will SbUGE the Hud 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tus SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 


ng rates, which include postage. 











subscriber 80 desires, amd remits the 

time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
y+ age» « tpt Se ae 
tion, unless 


same is received. 
Su mis will eth be recuived for any portion of a 
Shy y" at 
adi 
same 


met rates. 

“4 may be made at any time to a club, at the 

at which the club, as frst formed would 
auth to subscribe anew. Su: tlonal sub- 
to oenmre at the same time with the club as 
pally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 

for the time of their subscriptions. 

rs _ a. am. whether going in a package 
to one address, t separately @ members of 
the ¢clnd alg il be Paiscontinned at the expiration ot the 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
au should be careful to name not only the post 
ofee to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should inclade 
both nd state. 

pln Dy writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not been known to the publisher, will please 
give = 5 name of Ls — a the paper or 

e heretofore nse 
Pehabacr! =; wishing to introduce The Times to (reir 
friends, can hee specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


¥ 


ed 


p Rad! WEskty A eg LEAF. A separate leaf 
for every 8u 








— re month 2 
than 100 coptes at same rate. Orders not taken 
Hang than _ pore calendar m onth, 


RS UARTERLY. Contains the 
rhs seranan onthe, Se we ag map, beantiful 


Single : 
ths ( uarter).. 
100 sopien, Liree three montha, each 





ane ayesTion LEAF. A separate leat for each 
Sunday. Pri in writing paper, and requiring writ- 
ten — to g questions on the lesson. 
00 copies, one month... 
‘ear 





ie0 
Lees than 100 copies 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 


Measrs, Hodder 
* London, E. ©., will Cary The American Sunda, Schoo 


Times, post free. for Fe, ony address fn Great 


Britain, for ten shillings The pee will be 
Id by all the princi Oe oreealers, price twopence, 
r-9 : al Te eh Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. vee 
The uniform rate for ordinary ertisemen 
| ong od caste It me 14 lines to an Inch) 






o 
"aah oeeh eta 
in the Business 1. 
ihe for each inse a 
Scoala te capers Tiere 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Capetaat sich Philedganis 


The  Kavieas Load and Trust Co., 


1b --\aumaen RAne 

T. B. SWEET, P OM, *NOBLE. Sec'y 

The $5.000,000 firm morterage tele negotiated derie 
the last ten years by this company for savings banks, 
insurance com panies, aot and private ln vestors, 
without the loss of a oi r. shows them cave to 
government bonds for while they pay 7 pe 
cent. net to Investors. oF Resta persona! examination 
ot security In every case. Send for circular if you 
want sale Investments. 


Golden Rule Alliance. 


A Christian Mutual Benefit Association, Limited 
to Members of Evangelical Churches. 
INSURES FROM $500 to $3,500. 
Only one death and one ae eccessment in a year and a 


te, Liber: ior Circular to 
youn ve "A Nok, ~ RAY: oeerniey eee 
700 Shawmut Ave., 


CAPON ‘SPRINGS AND BATHS 


PLES EK LITHIA WATERS), 
HWAMPS CO., Weat Virginian, 
OPENS JUNE I of access from all peluts / cor 


come, esa Having the acon rg ae of 
Water in the world, A 

second to none Half te Tnresitultert wo an hour's . 
ride; asplendid White Sulphur. Grand mountain scenery. 
Summer climate ing summer howe 
For medical and ether eed send for pamphlet. 
Fine band, good fishing es ing. Sav where you 
saw this advertisement, . H. BALE, Proprietor 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
e 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Phitadeiphia, 
(BSTABLIBSHED 13948,) 
Offer beautifull mena Solitaire Diamond Ear- 
Rings from ese ir up, and will send them by 
Adams Express, C, 0. . D., sudject to inspection. 








GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
REFERENCE. 


THE 
STANDARD 


SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD. 











nr 


| 
| 


WHEN You DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 








within one block 


Street Depot to our door. 


We have 


bring you direct. 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, 
of our store; 
the new City Half to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
If you come through Camden, N.]J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, | 


which is 
you walk directly through 
If you come 





Silks, etc. 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
| streets, and City Hall Square. 





Departments of goods have been so enlarged and i improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
| who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
| filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


_ John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’.Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


We send without charge, 


Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 











_—_——— 


CARPETS. 
MATTINGS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


‘Great Variety. 
' Lowest Cash Prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT, 
1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





SAFE 


PROVIDENT 


LIBERAL 


LIFE AND TRUST Co. | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incerporated Third Mo. 2@, 1885. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnicul form of poli 


Liberalit Lona 


accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business meth 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS, Apply to the Company 















Founded 178425 


THE SNITED STATES MAIL 





E TO EVERY 
MAN’S DOOR 


it is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond aii question. 
y are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 


1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for them in eran 
ported card for prices and Catalogue. Addre: 


DAVID L or usa 
NORE a) & SONS, 2! and 23S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 








WERS 
WHEEL & 
ER 107020 IN. 


, a 
PRICE LIST. 


CHaDSORN 2 COLOWELLMFG CO-NEWBURGH.NY 
PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 


Deep setting pertected. Will get all the 
cream withoutice. Includesa perfect refrig- 
erator box. Cans are sold without boxes: 
aod furnished with glass gauges when re, 
quested. Special attention given to fitting 
out large creameries. One creamery at 
wholesale, where! haveneagents. Agents 


BB, LENOOLN, Warren..Mnses, 












EST WASHEAT 
wo GRAZING LANDS snc rouno on 
ne Northern Pacific R.R. 


we MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Aart 
MexTION THs PaPar Sr. Pau, Minn. 


MAKE HENS LAY, 


ish Veterinary Surgeon and Chem now 





eS ~ this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Catiie Powders here are worthless ti . Hesays 
that Sheridan's Condiifen Pow are abso- 


aie ure and immensely vaivabie. othi 
8 will soak make hens lay like Sherigan’s 


Tar slwtne a at aa Ge 





3.8 20KRBOU & 00, oven. tam 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


| F BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
Non-Explosive, 


fy OIL STOVE. 


The onlyOll Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of theSirHum- 
phry DavySafety Lamp, 
for use in mines, thus 
making it absolutely 
non-ex plostive. 

Will net smoke when 
— in a draught. 

Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch 
Granite. 

Our Issa Stove has improved Bake Oven, Sloan’s 
Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other valuable 
- rovements. D FOR CA 

you want our beautiful cards fllustrating the 
fight Wonders of the World, send six cents 
The Adams & Westlake — ‘eo. 
45 Summer St., Boston. | 1 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
% Take St.. Chicago. 7B. Fourteenth St. WN. v. 


 ‘FARSON’S 


REFRIGERATORS 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samples te 
select from. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


a Write for circulars, or 
examine the styles at 
220 and 222 Dock STREET, 

(bel. Walnut) Pxra., Pa. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Dress Reform. 
Union Undergarments. 
Vests and Drawers in one. 


4 Made in all weights of Me- 
‘ino and Cashmere. Chemi- 
























leties, Princess Skirts, 
Emancipation, Dress Re- 
form and Comfort Waists. 
Corded Wuists a ectalty. 
Row ete es Pamphlet 


MRS. F L eTC HER, 
om. 1ith Bt... ¥. Clty. 
Employment for Ladies. 


The n City Suspender Com: of Cin- 
neat tenes a manufacturing and introducin 
Stock! Supporters for Lad! fee and 











their new 
peg oe) and their h 

or Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
+ b in every househol Our agents every- 
where :neet with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once ——- terms and se- 
cure aucteeaee territory. 

meen City Sus ader Cineinmath Obie. 
7? Leading Phyticians Lesune “fan £3 


















Send for circular to 


INVALID CHAIR WORKS, New Haven 
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27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90 


Beatty’s ie EETHOVEN Organ contains 10 full sets 
Soleen — 4 Reeds. a STO % by CL 
ine Lamp Stands, P Pocket for fusic Handles and 

em for o never SEs ‘3 prgtent, Stop i) 

} tented, 
ENORMOUS SUOCESS, Sales over 1000'~ a 
demand increasing. {7 Factory working DAY and 
by 320 Edison’s Electric Lights at NIGHT 
ce care Boxed, Belivered on board 

Cars here, Stool, Book, een only 
ee use you are ngt satisfied return Organ 

bse und the money with interest, can 
oe me onsen amine ¢ phe Inatruiment, La joa rt fone 

— omen tas @ ©, a Washington ori p=. lor 

30 p.m. trom Chisaare at 3.30 or 9 p. m. same qaytior 
routes fro nao, Baarpona, Phila, n, &e.. 

“Beatt un toute Circular, )$ballowed to pay 
aay ny - on bay ay; come anyway, you are welco 
Bre with polite attendants meets all trating 
o er Organs  & one. agg vp gh 1600. 


fend TD . 




















call upon 
‘DANIEL FP, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


= CHICKERI 
IANO 


‘cels all other Pianos of American manu 
fac.cre in its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 





Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 





Church Sets Complete, $35 to $500. 
The Largest Stock in the United States. 


Photo hs and price-list mailed free, if applied tor. 
sean 'S FURNITURE MANUFA oto 2 
48 CANAL STRERT, POSTON. 


ARTISTIC 








FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York, 
FOR HAND BOOK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made of Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, 





rom $1.50 to $10.00. 
CLARENCE A. HART & CO., 
133 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send for illustrated price-list. 


ERNS 
CLT OPTICONS 


& HOME EXHIBITIONS 


a T MILLIGAN 


> CRASSA 





[JS the Order of Service found in The Scholars 
Quarterly, Issued in form at 76 cents per 
aret Sn ex re charge postage. 








QUICK MAILS »» FAST EXPRESS 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


BOOKS, GLOVES 
sanarian CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS 
LIN INGS, RIBBONS 
CORSETS, BY LETT E R FRINGES 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, —FROM— CARPETS 
BLA nN K at Ts, 


Co OTT Nt 8 


sssocee JORDAN, MARSH & €0,, 2s 
[AMBURGS MILLINE! LY 
LACE * 


GOODS, U MBRELLAS 
UNDERWEAR, ® BLACK SILKS 
UPHOLSTERY, ahi Mass., U. S. A., LADIES’ TIES 


DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, ro 
INFANT WEAR, 

mxt wear, Descriptive Catalogue, 
SATiss, VELVETS, MAILED FREE OW APPLICATION. 

TOILET ARTICLES, $A01P LES promptly forwarded. ORDERS 


aerial CLOTHING, executed with the most scrupulous 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, care and a 


FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buying 
in person, Send for our 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 








arran' Years, and satisfaction guaranteed 
money refunded. The Best, most Efficient, and most 
rable Se. = world. I[t has no rival, and is 


one caeeet to another in a moment. Is so simple and cany 
to operate that the most delicate yd or child 10 eo 
old can do the work. lt is made of Galvanized Iron, and 
is the aus Washer in the world that has the Kubber 
Bands the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons ond injury toclothes. 
owe territory. Retail price $8.00: Agents’ sample, $3.50, cise the 
celebrated Keystone Wri rs at Manufacturers’ lowest price. Circulars 
Address ERIE ASHER. CO.. Erie, Pa. 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO.’S FLUTING MACHINES, 


Styled “ CBOWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” “AMERICAN,” “ EAGLE,” 
ARE SOLD AT ALL THE LEADING HARDWARE AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 








vu Maden, 
AS et ay ae 


— a “owas 





Their chief merits are: Superior Workmanship ; parla of Roils Without Compressing 
Spring ; Non-liability of Cutting the Material ; Greatest Capacity for all Kinds of Work. 


51.00 S.S. LIBRARY BOOKS FOR 5c. 


CONTINUATION OF CATALOGUE, 
IMMENSE) SUCOHSS!: 
OVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 12,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM. 








THE ONLY PERFECT BEEF TEA. 

CHEMICAL A By WM, HARKNESS, 

F.C.S8.,L., Analytical Chemist to the British Government. 
ABORATORY, Somerset House, London, Eng. 

“T bave made a very careful chemical analysis and 
=| 1-y examination of a s Fluid Beef, 
and find It to eouteia in every } i parts 
Moisture ° 
Albumen and Gelati 
Fibrin in a readily soluble ‘form 
Ash or Mineral Matter . 
“The mineral matter is rich in phos hates. The 
microscopical examination shows the Fluid Beet to 
contain good, sound beef, ground to a very fine powder. 
There is not the slightest trace of fungus, spores, or 
any other or = which would provuce decom posi- 
tion. I consider this a most valuble preparation, com- 
bining, aa it aon a concentrated extract of Beef with the 
solid beef itself,—the latter being in a form easily cigeet 
ed.” R. SHOEMAKER & Co.,S0le Agent. Forsaleby 
Druggists and Grocers. 2or., 40z., 802., and 160%. cans. 








Nitrogenous or flesh- 











PREMIEB CLASS. 






Prepared from trepical 
fruits and planta. 


{ Ui9e78e [114 aos pus ‘sou0 4; 417, 


A MEDICO-FRUIT LOZENGE OF THE 
*Apaules @ApOaye PUB aj¥s B SB £3 § 


Is the best and most agreenble preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseous , are lally p ed 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin bexes only. 


Price, 25 cts. Large boxes, 50 cts. 
‘SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 


THIS NEW 
a 2 
















ELASTIC TRUSS 


yf ped a Pad differing from all 
* others, is cup-shape, with Self- 
Adjustl n Ballin centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of t noid 
while the ball in the cup hol 


the rupture just as a 
would with the finger. With hight sessurethe ern ia 
is heid securely da pond wig and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy cheap. Sent — 5 
(iremlara tree. ~~ Troas Co,, Chicago. 











COLGATE & CG'S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture, 










Grigival 
i 
Ne. Mame. Cloth Bindine 

41. The Ourse of Telfourd, 


Me. § samen, cen Bet ale 
105. Mere Than Conquerors, ar: 123, Fearnda! 


143, The Seathed and the Saved, 1.25 
- Liovel Fraaklin's Victery, 1.25)125, Alec 4a, Ww 7 

108, History ef a 126. Buy Your Owe Cherries 144. Buth and Her Fri 1.00 
Frank Spence and Other Stories, 76 ae See Senna Angel, 15 
Bule of Life, 127, Grandmother Dear, Mabei's ’ 

108. The Harker Family, 1.26}128, Jennoie’s Geranium ; Lest in it. The Cousins, 1 
110, Christie's Oid Organ, 1.25) Snow, 148, Under the Ourse of the Cup, 1.25 
11L. Frank Oldfield, 1.25128. The Brewer's Family, 90} 140. Bunyan'sdPilgrima Progress, 1.50 
112. Tim's Trous! 125/130, Bidney Grey, 160. Louis’ School Days, 0 
113. True to his Colors, 1.25) 13L. me Little Brother, 1.25/15L. Blossom and Blight, 1.00 

114 The Distillers Daughter 132. J ‘38 lea, 152.4 Candie Lighted by The 


and other stories, .75| 138. Dot and Her Lo 
115. Greyledge-An original book, 125/134, Jessie Dyson, Joh Worth, | “00 
116, Rado! Noble's Experience, .90| (35, Faith Hayne, L 





117. Doing and Dreaming, 1,25) 136. Scamp and I, ),25)154. History of a Shilling, Toil 
118 Mother Herring's Chicken, 1.00|137. Caleb Deane’s 15 
1:9. Brought Home, .75| 38. Black Bob, Scrab, theWerk- Lsé. Wee Donald, Chips, 1.00 
120. Our Poll and Other Stories, .75 house Boy, Loa =i ~- a Grave with a 
Zl. Rachel and the 8. O., 1.25/139, Millerton People, “ue little Blind 
122. Cobwels and Cables, 1.001140. Duties and Duties, L Lee 


Com plete ca alogue (156 books) iree om application. Sample book and envelope, a oun, postpaid. 

PRICES IN LOIS ASSORIED.—J:ve or more books, at 6 cts, each; 10 er more, at 6% ete. cach; 15 or 
more, at 536 « ota, each; 20 or more, at 544 cts. each ; 30 or more at 544 cts. each; 40 or more, at 514 cts. each; 50 
or m< Dre, at 5 cia, yr 100 or more, at 434 cts, each ; 200 or more, at 44¢ ots. each. Subseripuion price per 
year (52 num<«rs $2.5 

THE ENVELOPE ADDITION. —This consists of a strong maaiila envelope, larze enough to take in any one 
number of the Linrary,an/ which answers not only to protect the books from wear, but as a library re 





SOLAR TIP SHOES 


TRADE-MARK FOR 


CHILDREN 


Usually Wear Three or Four 
Months without Mending. 


7 Look for this Trade-Mark., as it is 
imitated. Made only by 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
At retail by Hi. Hl. Seott. 477 Righth Ave.. New York. 
Mw. Greacen, %6 Warren  t.. N. Y.. at wholesale. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself. “A’ 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breakin 
glasses; very nenty, Thou 
sands are in use, y m. 

% cents. 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL. Mirs., 
4 Liberty Piace, N. Y¥ 











exchauge card. It has printed on it biank for name, reside: and class namber and library number of mem- 
ver, catalogue of booka, library rules, and a simple plan ef and keeping aceountof books. The en. 
velopes cost but Ligc. ne oS no more than ordi 


~ Ai! other wn oF gh wih atten on bey gh og 
“NAME THIS PAPER, Adireu, DAVID ©. COOK, 144 Madison St, Chicago, 





op ~TREREQrUTereen 


“in ordaring G00d8, Or tn waking wauiry conasrning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher. ns weil as the adwertiser, by dating thai you 





bene the edwertisemani in The Hmday gaheal Pines 
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Ready May 10, 1882. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
New Sunday School Song Book, 


Best Authors. 





























New Departure. 


Best Sentiments. New Songs. 


Best Melodies. New Subjects. 


Best Selections. New Composers. 


Best Variety. 


New J/aeas. 


Best Material. New Shape. 








There is a demand from many quarters for a song book that shall be adapted both to the Sunday-school and the prayer- 
meeting ; that shall also contain a large number of the best hymns used in the church service, so that Sunday-school scholars, 
becomiag familiar with them, shall be better ntted to take part in public worship. These wants have been kept in mind in the 
compilation of this new work, and it is believed they are as fully met as is possible in a book of its size. For Variety, Excel- 
lence, and Usefulness, OUR GLAD HOSANNA cannot be excelled. It contains 339 numbers, including 132 new songs, 
in which liberal provision is made for the needs of Sunday-school Conventions, Assemblies, Grove meetings, and Camp Meetings. 

The hymn selections are not sectarian, but embrace the best from Watts; Wesley, Doddridge, Toplady, Cowper, Steele, Mont- 
gomery, and the more modern hymn writers. In size and shape it is very convenient, and may be easily carried in the pocket. 7 





PRICE, $30 per 100 copies. One copy in paper covers sent, as soon as published, of receipt of 25 cents. Specimen pages 
sent free on application. Orders will be filled in turn as received. 


Address, BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St, NEW YORK. 81 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


Pe Seance oo een 


The Sunday School Times intends te admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party met im goed standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscrib. rs any money that they lose thereby. 





